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OF THE 
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OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


JUNE 8TH, 1880. 


Major-General A. Lanz Fox Prrr Rivers, F.R.S.,; Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The minutes of the previcus meeting were read and confirmed. 


Hucu Brooke Low, Esq., of the Sarawak Civil Service, was 
elected a Member of the Institute. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From Professor F. V. Haypzn.—Eleventh Annual Report of the 
U.S. Geological and Geographical Survey. 

From the Universiry.—Calendar of the University of Tokio, 
1879-80. 

— Memoirs of the Science Department; Vol. I, Part 1, 
Vol. II. 

From the Socizty.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1440, 
1441. 

-— Bulletins de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris; Jan. 1880. 

—— Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archwology, Vol. VII, 
Part 1. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. II, 
No, 7. 

—— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Jan. 1880. 

From the Manx Socrery.—Manx Miscellanies, Vol. II. 
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From the Institution.—Journal of the Royal United Servigo 
Institution, No. 105. 

From the Secretary.—Atlas of the Anthropological Exhibition of 
Moscow. 

From the Eprror.— Revue Internationale des Sciences, No. 6. 

** Nature,” Nos. 556, 557, 558. 

—— *“Athenzum,” Part 630. 

—— Revue Scientifique, Nos. 52, 53. 

—— The American Antiquarian, Vol. II., No. 3. 

Correspondenz-Blatt, July, 1880. 


The following papers were read :— 

“ Religious Beliefs and Practices in Melanesia,” by the Rey, 
R. H. Coprineton, M.A. “Camps on the Malvern Hills,” by 
F. G. Hitton Prices, Esq., F.G.S. These communications appear 
at p. 261, et seg., of the present number. The following obituar 
notice of the late Pirrke Paut Broca, Hon.“Member of the 
Institute, who died July 8, 1880 (prepared by E. W. Brasroox, 
F.S.A., Director), is published in advance by order of the Council. 


PAUL BROCA, Honorary MEMBER, 


[ Founded, by permission, on the Memoir in the “ Revue 
Anthropologie.” | 


PrerrE Pav Broca, Senator of France, Professor at the Faculty 
of Medicine, Surgeon of the Hospitals, General Secretary of the 
Society of Anthropology, Director of the Laboratory of High 
Studies, and Professor at the School of Anthropology, Member 
of the Academy of Medicine, of the Societies of Chirurgery and 
Biology, of the Anatomical Society, Member of the Council of 
the French Association for the Advancement of Science, etc., was 
born at Ste.-Foy-la-Grande (Gironde) on the 28th June, 1824. 
This little town has the distinction in scientific history of 
having been the birthplace of Gratiolet as well as of Broca ;—it 
may be added that it is also the birthplace of Dr. Pozzi, on 
whose memoir this notice is founded. 

When the Anthropological Society of London was established 
in 1863, Broca’s name was of course included in the first list of 
its Honorary Fellows, and in the same year his name appears in 
the list of Honorary Fellows of the Ethnological Society of 
London. He had thus a double claim to be associated with 
this institute, apart from that arising from the many acts of 
fraternal kindness between it and the Society of Anthropology 
of Paris, of which he was the ready and enthusiastic interpreter, 
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and apart from the brilliant services to Anthropology rendered 
by him during the last 30 years, which would have claimed a 
record here if we had never known the man himself. 

Proceeding with the statement of facts as set forth in the 
memoir by Dr. Pozzi, we learn that Broca kept his classes in 
the Communal College which, under a liberal direction, was 
then frequented by the élite of the Protestant youth of France.. 
He belonged to an old Protestant family, and a curious event in 
his life is the publication by him of half-a-dozen articles in 
1864, to protest against his exclusion from the electoral lists of 
the Reformed Church in Paris. Unpopular as his freedom of 
thought must have made him among the orthodox party who 
ruled that Church, he successfully vindicated his rights, though 
it does not appear that he ever made use of them. ; 

At the age of 16 he took the degree of Bachelor in the 
Faculties of Literature and of Science, and was about to proceed 
to the Polytechnic School (where young men are trained for the 
military profession), for which his taste for the higher mathe- 
matics qualified him, when the death of a. sister altered his 
plans. He was unwilling to embrace a course which would 
have separated him for life from his parents, being now their 
only child, and he resolved to study medicine with the view of 
sharing his father’s practice. His rapid success decided other- 
wise for him, and forced him, by a true natural selection, to take 
the rank he deserved at the head of his contemporaries. 

He entered the Faculty of Medicine at Paris in November, 
1841, was named externe of the hospitals at the competition 
of 1843, interne at that of 1844, and interne laureate, with 
one year’s extension, at. that of 1847. At other competitions he 
was nominated successively Anatomy-Assistant of the Faculty 
in 1846, and Prosector:-of the Faculty in August, 1848. These 
early successes led him naturally to pursue the career of sur- 
gery. He became Doctor of Medicine in the month of April, 
1849, and while awaiting the aggregate competitidn, which 
would not take place till 1854, he gave lectures as a private 
professor of surgery and operative medicine at the practical 
school, which rendered his name popular among the students. 

Alrealy numerous works gave promise of the eminence 
reserved for him in the future. In 1847 he contributed to the 
Bulletins of tLe Anatomical Society several papers, among them: 
the: first of the series on club-foot. From 1848 to 1851, a 
numerous series of researches on the pathology of the articular: 
cartilages, besides about forty other papers. “There is hardly 
one of the subjects,” says Dr. Pozzi, “in which he did not at 
the first stroke make a discovery, great or small ;—there is not 
one on which he has not left the mark of his originality.” 
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In 1853 took place, a year sooner than had been at first 
announced, the aggregate competition so impatiently expected, 
Broca there displayed a degree of knowledge, and especially of 
erudition, with which his judges were much struck. His com- 
petitive thesis, though drawn up in less than a fortnight, 
according to the requirements of the regulations, is not the 
less a finished work on one of the most difficult subjects in 
surgery. He was named first for promotion, amid the applause 
of all who were present at the contest. This competition took 


‘ place at the same time as that of the Central Office, which like- 


wise ended in his nomination to the title of Surgeon of the 
Hospitals. 

Broca had already acquired all that hard work and talent 
could accomplish in competition with others. For the rest, 
favour alone could anticipate the work of time. He was not 
the man to solicit the first, or patiently to wait for the second. 
In default of the competition suppressed by the Empire, and 
not yet re-established by the Republic, there yet remains one 
efficacious means by which a man of brilliant intellect may, 
while still young, force his way into the ranks of the profes- 
soriat. Broca chose that means, and conceived the hope of 
conquering the position by the importance of his labours. 

In the six years from 1853 to 1859 he produced successively 
important works on cancer, on galvano-caustic, and finally upon 
aneurisms. The book which he devoted to the history and 
therapeutics of these lesions is one of the finest monuments of 
contemporary medical literature. At the same time he col- 
lected the materials for his celebrated “ Treatise on Tumours.” 
But the year 1859 marked in some sort a new era in his life. 
He had finished his five years’ service as surgeon of the Central 
Office ; he had still three years to wait until his turn of seniority 
should call him to take the direction of a service in the 
hospitals. 

To explain how he became the founder of the Society of 
Anthropology it will be necessary to go a little further back. 
Dr. Pozzi has profited by the MS. notes furnished by Broca at 
the request of M. Bogdanow, for the record of the Anthro- 
pological Exhibition of Moscow, and has thus supplied some 
details hitherto inedited. In 1847, when Broca was only 
anatomical assistant, he was added, for the study of the bones, 
to a special Commission charged by the Prefect of the Seine to 
make a report on the excavations in the cemetery of the ancient 
church of the Celestins. To draw up his report (published by 
the city of Paris in 1850, and reprinted in the first volume of 
the “ Memoirs of Anthropology ”), he was led to seek and to 
read these veral works which relate more or less to craniology, 
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and thenceforth, though his competitions led him to studies 
quite different, he continued to read with lively interest the 
books, then very few, which treated of man and the races of 
man. Ethnology, the name then borne by the science of man, 
was then concentrating its energies on the question of mono- 
geny and polygeny. The Ethnological Society of Paris, founded 
in 1838 by William Edwards, had so completely exhausted this 
subject and itself, that, one day in 1848, it had nothing more to 
say, and ceased to meet. It was not till ten years after this that 
Broca made his first communication to the Society of Biology 
on certain facts in hybridity. Rayer, the President of the 
Society, alarmed at his heterodox notions, requested Broca to 
suspend his communications on the: subject. Accordingly it 
was not in the Proceedings of the Seciety, but in the “ Journal 
of Physiology” that the memoirs on Animal Hybridity in 
general, and Human Hybridity in particular, appeared. 

_ This episode, which had sensibly agitated the Society of 
Biology, showed the necessity of founding a new Society, in 
which questions relating to mankind could freely develop them- 
selves. But the project met with difficulties of more than one 
kind. The first was the recruiting of members; Broca had 
judged it necessary to obtain at least twenty adhesions before 
founding the Society. The members of the old Ethnological 
Society were first addressed ; all refused to join themselves to 
this little nucleus formed by the six members of the Society of 
Biology, wha, headed by Broca, took the initiative of this rash 
enterprise. It became necessary to look elsewhere, and it was 
not till the end of a year that the list of founders amounted to 
nineteen. 

During this time, fruitless efforts had been made to obtain 
authority to meet. The Minister of Public Instruction, M. Rou- 
land, had refused it. He sent Broca to the Prefect of Police, 
who sent him back to the Minister, hoping thus to tire out his 
patience ; for these two personages, with the perspicacity which 
distinguished the statesmen of those times, supposed that the 
word “Anthropalogy” must cover some pelitical or social 
machination. At last, thanks to the intervention of Professor 
Tardieu, a chief-of-division in the Prefecture of Police showed 
himself less intractable. Considering that no law forbade the 
association of less than twenty persons, after having scrupu- 
lously examined the list of founders, he corisented to give. Broca 
authority to meet his eighteen colleagues. He held him per- 
sonally responsible for all that might be said in the meetings . 
against society, religion, or the government. 

To ensure the execution of these prudent arrangements, an 
agent of police was to be present at the meetings, in plain 
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clothes, and was directed to make a report upon each of them 
and the authorization was to be immediately withdrawn if the 
Society touched any theological, political, or social question. 

It was in these precarious conditions that the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris held its first meeting on the 19th May 
1859, 

In substituting the term Anthropology for the much less 
general one, Ethnology, it wished to show from the very first 
the entirely new extension given to its programme, It em- 
braced, in fact, all the natural history of mankind, whether 
considered in the present, or in the past, or in its general 
characters, or in its subdivisions into races or varieties, or in its 
origin, or in its relation with the rest of nature. This pro- 
gramme thus comprehended not only ethnology, or the study 
of human races; it comprehended also general anthropology, or 
the study of mankind, and extended itself besides over a large 
number of auxiliary sciences :—zoology, comparative anatomy, 
geology, paleontology, prehistoric and proto-historic archeology, 
linguistics, mythology, history, psychology, medicine itself 
And as in the midst of studies so diverse and so divergent it 
was necessary to constitute a central basis, the founders of the 
Society, who were all doctors of medicine, judged with their 
young leader that this basis ought to be established on that 
which is most fixed in man, that is to say, upon his organisation 
and functions—in a word, upon anatomy and physiology. 

With such a vast field of researches the Society of Anthro- 
pology ran no risk of extinguishing itself for want of materials, 
like its predecessor, the Society of Ethnology. When it was 
seen at work adhesions quickly came, and when it had pub- 
lished the first volume of its Bulletins, when it had thus shown 
the exclusively scientific character of its labours, the misgivings 
which it had excited before its birth began to disappear. The 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Rouland, at last deigned to 
authorise it in 1861, and three years later it was recognised as 
a society of public utility by a decree proposed by the Minister, 
M. Duruy, and adopted on the favourable advice of the Council 
of State. 

From that day the agent of police, who had from the origin 
attended all the meetings, went’ to exercise his talents else- 
where. 

Broca liked to ‘tell an amusing anecdgte on the subject of 
this supervision: the police officer acquitted himself of his 
mission with so great regularity, and had got so much the habit 
of sitting among the members, that he seemed soon to have. for- 
gotten that he was there in a special capacity. Wishing one 
day to be able to take a holiday with a free conscience, he 
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approached the officers with an amiable smile and addressed 
Broca—* There will be nothing interesting to-day, I suppose ? 
May I go?” “No, no, my friend,” Broca immediately replied, 
“you must not go for a walk: sit down and earn your pay.” 
He returned to his place very unwillingly, and never after 
ventured to ask a holiday from those he was set to look after. 

During the first three years Broca fulfilled the functions of 
secretary. This task was irksome to a man who was continually 
taking a personal part in the~discussions, and who, notwith- 
standing occupations of all kinds, was constantly preparing 
original communications for the Society. Broca, nevertheless, 
undertook the labour without hesitation, knowing how important 
it was that the publications of the young Society should be 
edited with energy and appear with punctuality. 

He excelled, moreover, in the difficult work of recording 
faithfully, but without prolixity, the arguments of the different 
speakers. Under his pen the discussions took a concise and 
neat form, which added to their original interest, and put clearly 
in relief the central point of the debate, so often lost sight of in 
extemporaneous speeches. These accounts are, in their way, 
real che/s-d’euvre ; he wrote them almost entirely from memory, 
for he took too active a part in discussion to be able to take 
notes at the time. 

In 1863 the growth of the Society had rendered necessary the 
appointment of a general secretary, to hold office for three years, 
and be capable of re-election. Broca was naturally elected to 
this office and held it till his death. It has been very often said, 
and Dr. Pozzi repeats it, with our entire assent, that Broca was 
the soul of the Society of Anthropology. 

He was its founder, he kept it alive, during those early years 
of difficulty, by the preponderating interest of his ineessant 
labours, and by the communicative ardour of his devotion to the 
young science. He knew how to group around himself the most 
diverse and apparently the most discordant elements; he knew 
how to keep them united, how to excite the zeal of some, temper 
the fire of others, exercise upon all an authority incontestable and 
uncontested, because it reposed alone upon his real superiority 
freely recognised by all. This powerful action of Broca, visible 
especially at the commencement of the Society, was not less real 
even to the last, notwithstanding the care he took to avoid 
everything which might give him the appearance of personal 
direction. But even when he voluntarily effaced himself in an 
irritating or ill-timed discussion, his attitude, the few words he 


would allow to escape him, even his vote alone, indicated . 
infallibly to hesitating minds on which side were the reason,’ 


moderation, and justice of the case. 
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a From the first year he was occupied with the creation of a 
-_ craniological collection which, thanks to the navy surgeons with 
Be whom he kept up an active correspondence, made rapid progress, 
Nevertheless a museum remains barren if it is not accompanied 
by a laboratory. The Society’s place of meeting did not allow 
of this. If askull can be measured on a mere table, certain 
a other branches of Anthropology require quite special conditions: 
_ a cabinet of instruments, a studio for drawing, photography and 

' moulding, and above all a dissecting-room. Then the admini- 
_ strative regulations absolutely prohibited the removal of dead 
_ bodies to private establishments. It was therefore only at the 
CULL practical school of the faculty of medicine, near the dissecting 
- tables, that the laboratory of Anthropology could be established, 
i The foundation of this laboratory was all the more necessary, 
that there yet existed nothing of the sort in any country; 
nownere could students find the means of initiating themselves 
in -the practice of Anthropology. 

Such was the object Broca proposed to himself, as soon as 

: he had solidly established the foundations of his Society. 
His nomination as Professor at the Faculty of Medicine in 
1867 gave him the opportunity and the means. 

This nomination, preceded some months by his entry into 

the Academy of Medicine, in the section of operative medicine, 
had been earned by labours of the first order in anatomy, 
physiology, and surgery. In fact, during the eight years that 
had elapsed since the foundation of the Society of Anthropology, 
Broca, while devoting the greater part of his time to the Society, 
had not put aside his researches. Besides numerous com- 
munications to the Societies of Biology and of Surgery, he had 
published two volumes of considerable value, forming the 
greater part of a Treatise on Tumours, which unfortunately 
remains unfinished. Finally, he had commenced his labours on 
the seat of articulate language, and had already been able to 
establish, by irrefragable proof, the solidity of a discovery which 
alone would suffice to render his name jimmortal.* 
_ The office of Professor entitled Broca to have, at the practical 
_ school of the faculty, a laboratory for his personal researches. 
oi Two small rooms above the Dupuytren Museum, where the new 
i] Professor had hardly room enaugh to collect together the books, > 
_ instruments, and collections most indispensable for craniological 
_ studies—such was the commencement of the Anthropological 
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* “Bull. Soc. Anatom.,” 1861, t. xxxvi, pp. 330-357, 398-407 ; 1893, 2nd 

_ Série, t. viii, pp. 379-385, 393-399, &c. “Bull. Soc. d’Anth.,” 1863, t. iv, 

pp. 200-308 ; 1864, t. v, pp. 213, 217, 362-365 ; 1865, t. vi, pp. 372 -393 ; 1866, 

2nd Série, t. i, pp. 377-382, &., “Gazette des Hépitaux,” 23rd Jan. 1864, pp. 
35, 36. ‘ Bull. Soc. Chirurg.,”’ 1864, 2nd Série, t. v, p. 51. 
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Institute of Paris. He chose, as private “ préparateur,’ M. Hamy, 
who remained for several months his only fellow-labourer. There 
Broca commenced his researches upon the comparative anatomy 
of the primates, At the same time he set to work to complete, 
by the invention of new craniometric and anthropometric 
instruments, the instrumental material of Anthropology. Thus 
were created in their turn the craniograph (1863), the new 
goniometer (1864), the sphenoidal crochet, the stereograph 
(1865). Later, he completed the scientific arsenal by other 
successive inventions; the maxima frame and the micrometric 
compass (1869), the occipital goniometer (1872), the flexible 
auricular square, the auricular goniometer, the facial demi- 
goniometer, the cranioscope, the intercranial impress-holder, the 
endograph, the millimetric roulette, the endometer, the 
pachymeter, the Turkish crochet, the optic and acoustic sounders, 
the double disk to recompose the compass (1873), the cyclo- 
meter (1874), the goniometer of inclination, the orthogone, the 
flexible gonjometer (1880). The former candidate at the 
Polytechnic School came thus usefully to the aid of the 
Naturalist in the search for trustworthy graphic processes, the 
invention of easy means for the determination or the calculation 
of angles, and the construction of these simple and ingenious 
machines, the management of which might be learned in a few 
days by those even who are strangers to the notions of high 
mathematics, which their discovery supposes. 

Broca had published, since 1865, in the Memoirs of the 
Society, the famous general instructions for Anthropological 
Researches and Observations, a sort of codification of all the 
processes and methods which could aid and regularise the 
observations of scientific men and travellers. The influence of 
this memoir, separately published and largely circulated, has 
been immense, notwithstanding the imperfections and omissions 
which have been supplied in a later edition. It was, in a 
succinct form, a considerable work for its novelty and for its 
elevation. It was afterwards completed by the Craniological 
and Craniometric Instructions, which appeared in 1875 in the 
Memoirs of the Society. 

In 1868 the Minister of Public Instruction, M. Duruy, had 
the happy idea of constituting the Practical School of High » 
Studies, by allowing annual subsidies and giving an official 
character to the principal private laboratories which.already 
existed in the various establishments of instruction. 

Broca’s laboratory was included among the laboratories of 
research of the new School, and M. Hamy received the title of 
“préparateur.” Broca immediately instituted a system of instruc- 
tion which quickly developed itself, for from the second lesson the 
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number of pupils was too large for the small space allotted to 
him, and he was obliged to ask authority from the Dean to 
remove his lectures to a larger room. 

This brilliant course of teaching was interrupted by the war 
of 1870-71. At that time Broca was Clinical Professor at the 
Hospital of La Pitié ; having succeeded, in 1868, M. Gosselin, on 
his promotion to La Charité on the death of Velpeau. From 
the commencement of the siege La Pitié was crowded with the 
wounded. Broca gave himself up entirely to surgery and to 
hospital management. He had been named one of the three 
Directors of Public Assistance, and was besides at the head 
of the important ambulance established in the Hotel de Chimay. 
All his time was occupied in these active duties, and for the first 
time for many years he forgot the way to his laboratory. 

He found it again during the Commune. Too good a 
Republican and too good a patriot not to condemn the insane 
attempt which compromised with so light a heart the existence 
of Paris and of the Republic, too disdainful of danger and too 
sedulous of duty to abandon the wounded confided to his care, he 
isolated himself in his work, but did not dream of quitting 
Paris. During the long days of the second siege he com- 
menced to form that admirable collection of cerebral models 
which is now one of the principal possessions of the laboratory 
of Anthropology. At the moment of the entry of the troops to 
Paris, Broca incurred the greatest personal dangers. The house 
he lived in is very near the Rue de Lille, where the ravages of 
the fire were so great. How much intellectual wealth, long and 
laboriously amassed, was then devoured by the flames! One 
can understand the emotion of Paul Broca when, after the peril 
was over, he recovered his books and manuscripts intact. 

The immense service which Broca rendered to the Administra- 
tion of Public Assistance during the Commune is not generally 
known. The director of that great department had suddenly 
left for Versailles, without notice to Broca, who was then Vice- 
President of the Council of Public Assistance, and without 
taking any measures for the security of the funds. The cashier 
alone remained at his post in the Avenue Victoria, which the 
federals occupied as well as the place of the Hotel de Ville. 
Broca, without news from Versailles, where they seemed to 
look unfavourably on the officials who remained in Paris, but 
informed by other means of the intentions entertained by the 
federals on the funds of the hospitals, took upon himself to save 
the money, notwithstanding the danger of such an enterprise. 
He commenced by himself carrying away in carpet-bags all the 
securities and funds which were kept at the Avenue Victoria, 
and hid them at the Charité with the aid of the director of that 
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hospital. He took the precaution to leave about 3,000 or 4,000 
fr. (£150) behind, and to recommend the cashier to continue at 
his post, so as not to awake suspicion. It was time, for the very 
next day after the transfer of the property to the Charité, the 
federals presented themselves in arms at the Avenue Victoria ; 
the cashier, summoned to deliver up his funds, at first put on a 
show of refusal, then obeyed,and the emissaries of the Commune 
were astounded and deceived to find a very sma]l sum where they 
hoped to discover a treasure. ; 

Had the hint been given, they could at any moment have 
caused inquiries to be made which would have revealed the 
hidden property ; the poor cashier, trembling for his safety, came 
continually to Broca, imploring him to get rid of these compro- 
mising securities. It was resolved that the bags should be 
carried to Versailles. The means employed to throw the ~ 
Commune off the scent were most audacious; a potato cart set 
out ostensibly for the hospice of Ivry, led by a safe man. The 
precious carpet-bags were hidden under the potatoes, and, the 
sentries passed, the cart took the road for Versailles, where it - 
arrived the same day. The packages sent by Broca were there 
returned to the very prudent director: they contained, in notes 
and securities, 75,000,000 fr., or three millions of pounds sterling. 

After the return to Paris, when people were hurrying from 
all parts to seek a reward for services, great or small, Broca 
made no allusion to his own courageous action. He seemed 
to have forgotten it: the Government did the same, and in 
order that there might be no mistake in the matter, pro- 
nounced the dissolution of the Council of Public Assistance, 
without a word of thanks for him who had presided over it. 
This ingratitude gave Broca no anxiety. Doing good under the 
sole impulse of his conscience and his greatness of soul, he 
found in himself his high recompense, and as to the distinctions 
which Power can confer, if he did not affect to disdain them, he 
simply neglected them. His ambition was more noble, his purpose 
more elevated ; he proceeded steadily towards it, losing no time 
on those distractions of the road—titles, places and decorations. 
Virtue and science were for him the reverse of what they were 
to many others, always the end and never the means. 

In resuming his teaching after the war, Broca founded 
the “Revue d’Anthropologie,” of which the first. number was 
published in January, 1872. The contributors to this journal 
and the staff of the laboratory formed a little phalanx of 
instructed and zealous Anthropologists ; and this gave Broca the 
idea of developing the teaching of Anthropology by founding a 
public school which should not want for competent professors. 

The foundation of the School of Anthropology was due not 
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less to the personal influence of Broca and the ascendancy which 
he exercised over his colleagues than to his credit at the 
ministry. It took place with wonderful rapidity, thanks to the 
ardour, one might almost say the passion, with which Brocg 
pursued it. In May, 1875, M. Wiirtz, the Dean, gave up to the 
service of Anthropology the sort of loft which formed the second 
floor of the church of the Cordeliers, above the Dupuytren 
Museum. At the end of two months, 35 sums of £40 had been 
subscribed by 23 members of the Society for the expenses of 
formation and furnishing. In the month of July the labours 
commenced, and ten months afterwards they were finished. 

On the 15th December, 1875, Broca wrote (in holograph) to 
the Director of this Institute a characteristic letter, from which 
the following extract is translated : 

“We have been happy to receive the letter of congratulation 
and of encouragement which you have been good enough to 
address to us, in the name of the Council of the Anthropological 
Institute of London, on the subject of the foundation of a 
School of Anthropology, which forms part of the organisation of 
the Anthropological Institute of Paris. If we had had doubts 
as to the utility of our enterprise, the approbation of a Society 
so eminent as yours would have removed them. 

“Your letter is all the more esteemed by us, that it has been 
quite spontaneous, and that it has not been drawn forth by a 
communication on our part. You may have thought it strange 
that a foundation of this kind should have taken place, without 
its being our first care to let you know of it. This was cer- 
tainly our intention, but since some private conversations have 
allowed our projects to transpire, the clerical party has com- 
menced against us a furious war. The most absurd denuncia- 
tions have been made to the Minister who had given his 
authority, in order to intimidate him, and have succeeded in 
doing so. We have always had the best of it, but our strength 
has been that our adversaries knew our plans only very badly, 
and missed all their blows. We then thought that it would be 
preferable peaceably to continue our work of construction and 
installation, without letting the public talk of it. To drive us 
out of this position of silence, our enemies had recourse toa 
very ingenious stratagem. They circulated through the tele- 
grams of the Havas Agency a note full of inaccuracy, but very 
laudatory, which all the journals immediately re-published— 
nearly all to congratulate us, some to abuse us: we have not 
answered ; I have easily obtained the silence of the friendly 
journals ; as to the others, they are always so good as to busy 
themselves about us, but they know nothing more than they 
did the first day, and they do us no harm. 
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“ Permit me then, M. le Directeur, to say to you to-day only 
one thing: it is that ‘tout va bien’ (all is well), Our works of 
construction and furnishing are very advanced. They will be 
entirely finished in two months, and of the obstacles that have 
been put in our way there will only remain to us the pleasure 
of having overcome them. 

“This letter is intended for you personally ; I desire that you 
will make the substance of it known to your Council, to explain 
to them the motives of our silence towards them, but I desire 
also that it may not be published. When the moment shall 
have come, I shall have the honour of addressing another letter 
to the President of the Anthropological Institute.” 

The lapse of time, and the altered circumstances, release us 
from the prohibition in the last sentence, and the letter reflects 
so well the spirit in which Broca worked, and with which he . 
inspired those who worked with him, that we avail ourselves of 
the release. 

Proceeding with the account as given by Dr. Pozsi, we learn 
that when the time approached for commencing the lectures in 
September and October, 1876, the journals of the clerical party 
organised a regular campaign against the school, and so com- 
pletely intimidated the Minister of Public Instruction that he 
hesitated for a long time before he gave his authority, and then 
would only grant it the individual Professors, and subject to 
renewal from year to year, and other discouraging conditions, 

Nevertheless on the 15th December, 1876, the school was 
inaugurated by Broca, as director, by a discourse entitled, 
“The Programme of Anthropology.” It was written in an 
elevated style, and waa an introduction to, and at the same 
time a sort of apology for, this science; the object of so many 
calumnies. Rarely was Broca more eloquent than when he 
pronounced this plea pro domo sud. 

The school which he opened that day was certainly his own. 
It had not been founded with the help of the State, without 
which usually nothing is done in France ; it was due entirely 
to the private interest which Broca had awakened and sus- 
tained by his exhortations and by his example. ; 

Some time afterwards official help was given to the school. 
Struck with the great success and the liberal tendency -of the 
new teaching, the Municipal Council of Paris and the Council 
General of the Seine spontaneously granted it an annual allow- 
ance of £480. Meanwhile the official staff of the Minister kept. 
up their attitude of distrust, and almost of hostility towards it. 
Each year the authorisations required renewed application, and 
were subjected to further delays. They were always individual, 
and in order that it might be well understood that the courses 
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were isolated, it was forbidden to designate them under the 
collective title of “ school,’ or under any other title indicatj 
their solidarity: The influence of M. Henri Martin was a 
frequent help to Broca during the difficult period, and M- 
Vulpian, Dean of the Faculty, smoothed many obstacles for him. 
Finally, the senatorial elections of 1878, in consolidating the 
Republic, strengthened at the same time all the institutions 
which fought for progress. The authorisations of the Anthro- 
pological lectures were made thenceforth collective and perma- 
nent; and the Chamber voted to the school an annual subsidy 
of £800, which added to the £480 already mentioned, and to 
£80 from one of the founders, raised its annual resources to 
£1,360. The future of the school was thus assured. Broca, 
who had founded the Society of Anthropology, could thence- 
forward be certain that it would not perish, and that the 
teaching of new professors would perpetuate the taste for his 
beloved science. He had thus crowned the edifice which he 
had constructed. 

The Society of Anthropology, the laboratory, and the school, 
reunited in the same locality, form thus a sort of federation 
under the name of the Anthropological Institute. These three 
establishments offer, by their combination, all the resources 
necessary for research and for teaching. By the side of theo- 
retical lectures the laboratory constitutes a true practical school, 
where the pupils: are permitted to make Anthropological 
measurements under the direction of M. Topinard and the 
preparers, MM. Chudzinski and Kuhff. Not far off is the 
Society’s valuable library, and one of the greatest Anthropo- 
logical museums in the world—the only one in which all 
collections relating to Anthropology are brought together. 

In the last years of his life Broca commenced a series of 
studies on cerebral morphology. He proposed to do for the 
cerebrum that which he had accomplished for the cranium, 
and there is no doubt that he would have carried this great 
enterprise to success. Already, in 1876, by his memoir on 
cranio-cerebral topography, he had fixed the relations which 
exist between the scissures of the nervous surface and the 
sutures on the cranial surface. The following year the study 
of the brain of a gorilla give a fresh impulse to his researches 
by furnishing him with new and valuable facts. Thence suc- | 
ceeded rapidly the memoir on the large limbic lobe and limbic 
scissure, in the series of the mammifers, the researches on the 
olfactory centres, and finally the treatise on cerebral nomen- 
clature—an admirable monument, worthy to serve as a pendant 
to the celebrated memoir of Gratiolet, on the cerebral folds of 
man and the primates. When he was surprised by death, 
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Broca was working at a complete work on the morphology of 
the brain, which would have resumed in a masterly way the 
result of his studies. Though unfinished, the manuscript will 
not be lost to science; reverent hands have collected together 
its scattered leaves, and will publish it after having tried to 
complete it with the notes taken at the lectures on anatomical 
Anthropology. 

During three years Broca had been compelled to deliver 
lectures twice a week, while the majority of his colleagues at 
the School of Anthropology limited themselves to a single 
lesson. He was, in other ways, the most occupied of any, 
going regularly to the hospital every morning, and sittin 
several times a week at the examinations of the faculty. Eac 
day he passed long hours in the laboratory ; dissecting, drawing; 
taking measures, presiding at the modelling or at the classifiea- 
tion of the specimens with which the museum, now ealled by 
his name, and so worthy to bear it, was constantly being 
enriched. To Anthropology he devoted also most of his 
evenings, whether in the complex administrative details of 
the young Institute, or in correspondence with savants in all 
parts of the world, having for purpose as much to facilitate the 
studies of travellers, as to enrich the collections of the Institute. 

Dr. Pozzi simply mentions without detail the part taken by 
Broca in the several congresses at Paris, Bologna, Buda-Pesth, 
and Moscow; his labours in the organisation of the Anthro- 
pological Exposition at the Trocadéro ; and the place he occupied 
in the sessions of the French Association for the Advancement 
of Science, of which he was oue of the principal founders. He 
presided over the congress at Havre in 1877, and delivered an 
address so admirable and comprehensive that the Council of 
this Institute requested Captain Dillon, then one of the direc- 
tors, to translate it for publication in this Journal, where it 
appears (Vol. vii, p. 187). The following letters were received 
from Broca on this occasion :— 


“My dear Colleague, 7th September, 1877. 
“T thank you for the interest you are so good as to take in the 
progress of the French Association. We have still more than 
one step to take to arrive at the degree of prosperity of your 
reat British Association, which has served as a model for us, 
evertheless, our progress has been more rapid than we- hoped. 
The session at Havre, on the subject of which you congratulate 
me, has been well occupied in sectional work, but will not bear 


the fruit in the country that might be expected, because the’ 


political journals, absorbed in the indescribable crisis to which 
we are subjected, have been able to give it but little attention. 
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send you by the same post the number of the ‘ Reyyg 
Scientifique,’ which contains my opening Address. I am mugh 
tlattered by the intention you mention of publishing this dig. 
course in the ‘ Journal of the Anthropological Institute.’ It ig ap 
excess of politeness on your part to ask me for authority to do 
so, for the reproduction of that which is said in a public meeting 
is a right which belongs to everybody, and far from seeking tg 
restrain this right, we are, on the contrary, grateful to those who 
thus assist us with publicity. This way of looking at it is not 
that only of the French Association; it is also that of the 
Society of Anthropology. Last year the Central Committee 
authorised me to encourage the reproduction of our works, by 
lending the wood-blocks which accompany them to any one who 
asks for them. Since then, to render the matter more easy, 
our gérant has collected and classified all the wood-blocks 
belonging to the Society, those of the ‘ Revue d’Anthropologie’ 
and a certain number of others published elsewhere. All these 
are catalogued, and proofs of them collected in an album, easy 
to consult, which is put at the disposal of any author, who can 
use them on payment of the mere cost of making the cliché, 
which is very small.” 


“ Dear Colleague, 30th December, 1877. 

“T received some days ago the packet containing copies of the 
last number of the ‘Journal of the Anthropological Institute,’ 
I had the satisfaction to find in the Miscellanea the translation 
of my discourse on fossil human races. Be so goed as to present 
my thanks to the author of that elegant and faithful translation. 
I received also some days ago your answer on the subject of the 
exposition of Anthropological sciences. Your Society, though 
young under its present title, is in reality the oldest of those 
which now exist, and will furnish to the case containing publi- 
cations of Anthropological Societies the most considerable 
series.” 


The last remark relates to a contemplated history and bib- 
liography of Anthropological Societies in Europe, which we 
regret to learn Broca was not able to complete. 

The crowning distinction of Broca’s life was his election as a 
permanent member of the French Senate, as the representative 
of science. We were authorised by a small club of English 
Anthropologists to convey to him their sentiments on this 
occasion, and received the following, answer :— 


“ My dear Colleague, Paris, 12th February, 1880. 
“Tam much touched by the congratulations you do me the 
honour to address to me, in the name of the Anthropological 
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Club, on the occasion of my nomination as senator. In 
choosing their candidate for the first time from outside the 
political world, the ‘ Left’ of the Senate have wished to manifest 
their good disposition towards the sciences ; and if Iam happy 
in having been chosen on that ground, I am especially happy 
that Anthropology should have acquired so much importance 
in public opinion, as to be called to have its representative 
in the Senate. The contest, to which I remained completely a 
stranger, was very lively. It happened in grave political cireum- 
stances, following on a secession which threatened to displace the 
majority in the Senate, to the advantage of the clerical party. 
It is not therefore Anthropolugy alone which has had the 
honour of raising the storm among the patres conscripti; but 
it at least has been the ‘Turk’s head’ upon which repeated 
blows have been struck. It has been attacked under all 
forms, during 15 days, by the journals of the ‘Right.’ It 
may, therefore, claim for itself a good part of the success.” 


The triumph was celebrated by a dinner given to Broca by 
his colleagues and admirers; probably the largest and certainly 
the most brilliant gathering of the kind that had ever taken 
place under similar circumstances. It was too soon followed by 
his sudden death—not to be referred to at length, but must be 
mentioned for the sake of his own remarkable words—“ If the 
law of compensation is true, a great misfortune threatens me, for, 
my friends, I am very happy.” 

He was present at the meeting of the Society of Anthropology 
on the 1st July, when it is interesting to record that a proposi- 
tion was made by himself, M. de Mortillet, and others, for the 
election of the President of this Institute as a Foreign Associate, 
and one of its Directors as a Corresponding Member, of the 
Society. Thus his last official act was one of goodwill towards 
us. He made remarks at this meeting on some pre-historic 
skulls from Rio-Negro. 

He attended in his place at the Senate on Tuesday, the 6th 
July, and was seized with a fainting fit. On Wednesday he felt ° 


_ sufficiently recovered to resume his labours. On Thursday 


evening he was actually at work with his true friend, pupil, and 
colleague, Dr. Topinard. Towards midnight the same evening 
he was suddenly attacked with dyspnoea, rose from his bed, and 
expired in ten minutes. He had just completed his 56th year. 
Upon post-mortem examination the organs were apparently 
sound, and Prof. Ball, one of his pupils, says “ We shall probably 
not be far from the truth in attributing the catastrophe to cerebral 
exhaustion, arising from too protracted a course of severe — 
intellectual exertion.” Actis evum implet, non segnibus annis, 
VOL. X. 8 
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The funeral took place on Sunday, the 11th July. The pall. 
bearers were M. Jules Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction. 
M. Pelletan, Vice-President of the Senate ; M. Vulpian, Dean of 
the Faculty of Medicine; M. H. Roger, President of. the 
Academy of Medicine; M. Ploix, President of the Society of 
Anthropology ; M. Gariel, General Secretary of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science ; M. Alphonse Guérin, Surgeon 
of the Hospitals; and M. Ollivier, Interne of the Hospitals, 
At the cemetery—the same western cemetery where Broca had 
commenced his first labours in craniometry—funeral orations 
were pronounced by some of these distinguished persons, and by 
M. Verneuil, M. Trelat, M. Tillaux, M. Dumont-Pallier, and 
M. Henri Martin, Member of the Institute. 

We translate that of M. Eugene Pelletan, pronounced in the 
name of the Senate :— 

“T come in the name of the Senate to say a last adieu to 
him who, but yesterday, was among them, and is now in this 
coffin ; a deadly thunderbolt has temoved him, in a few hours, 
from science and from his country, for in him there was not 
only the savant but also the citizen. He belonged by his 
birth to that strong race, so roughly tried, of the Reform, which 
the persecution of a whole century had attempered to the severe 
life of labour and of duty. He had learned from the cradle that 
between liberty and science there is so close an intimacy that 


where the one disappears the other decays and finishes by 


disappearing in its turn. He came early to Paris, that rendez- 
vous of all geniuses seeking to develop themselves; son of an 
eminent physician, he wished to follow the paternal career, and 
from the first steps which he took in the medical schools he 
showed, upon the very benches of the school, that he was more 
than a pupil, that he was a future—he ascended brilliantly all 
the degrees of the internat, the doctorate, the aggregation, the 
professioriate : others of greater authority will soon tell you by 
what numerous, by what learned works he reached the foremost 
ranks of French surgery. He had hardly passed the age of 
youth when he had already attained celebrity. But surgery 
did not suffice that encyclopedic mind—at once inquirer and 
observer—it was to him only the preface of a science more vast, 
the science of man himself in all times, and on all the continents: 
he founded, in concert with an élite of savants, the Society of An- 
thropology, a mother society which possesses at this day as many 
daughters as there are capitals in Europe. A new science, human 
palwontology, has just originated under our feet ; at hundreds of 
ages of depth, our forefathers have been in some way surprised, 
lying pell-mell in the midst of the giant fauna of a vanished 
creation. Broca was one of the valiant pioneers who penetrated 
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the foremost into this subterranean world of humanity, and who 
understood best how to throw light on such history as is left of 
it, But high as he had raised his renown in science, he recog- 
nised the claim on him, not only of his genius, but of his home. 
That fireside, formerly so attractive to all who had the happi- 
ness to frequent it, its brilliancy is now in part extinguished! 
he knew at least all its joys and all its grandeur, first in the 
noble comrades who were always an inspiration and a second 
conscience to him; and then in his children, who, we think we 
may affirm, will know how worthily to bear the name which 
their father has bequeathed to them. But by the side of that 
first family Broca thought that there is another, which has the 
right also to our love and to our devotion—it is France, our 
country ; not only the material fatherland of the soil, but also 
the moral fatherland of liberty, for they are inseparable from 
one another; both, in every circumstance, Broca generously 
devoted himself, first under the Empire, and afterwards during 
the siege of Paris. He shared in all our struggles to recover 
the confiscated rights of democracy, and all our efforts to repel 
the enemy who surrounded the capital of France with a circle 
of iron and of fire. His patriotism as well as his liberalism 
had designated him beforehand for the choice of the Senate, as 
soon as the majority should have passed over to the side of the 
Republic. We had to do violence to his modesty, to induce him 
to take his seat by the side of his illustrious colleague, Doctor . 
Robin. But he tinderstood that at a time when public instruc- 
tion in France was to be regenerated, his place in the Senate 
was marked out for him, and he accepted it. When it became 
necessary to name a reporter upon the law for the secondary 
instruction of young girls, which is in itself alone quite a moral 
revolution, it was he who was chosen, and he drew up that 
remarkable report, which was, alas! to be his political testament. 
He had not the opportunity to defend it in the tribune, and to 
show that in him, besides the writer, there was also the orator. 
“And now what remains of this life so full of work, 
lamentably cut short before the time? This yawning grave 
before us, which a little earth will soon fill up. I know not 
what mohument grateful science will one day raise to the friend 
we mourn, and our tears are still the words most worthy of his 
memory, but from to-day we; his friends, his witnesses, have 
built a living tomb to him in out hearts, not less imperishable 
than marble and bronze ; he will rise again contihually in us as 
we live again in him; and whenever we have need to call our 
minds up to the height of duty, of devotion to justice and to 
truth, it is of him that we shall take example, and it is to the 
memory of him that we shall turn to seek for counsel.” 
s 2 
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It is not necessary to reproduce the other tributes whims 
were rendered, in language almost as eloquent, by the distin 
guished representative men who followed Broca to the grave, 
Nor need we give at any length the comments on his characte 
which those who knew him intimately have published 
speeimen or two of these will suffice. Of that which interpay 
us most here—his creative power, if one may so speak, ag@ 
teacher of Anthropology—Professor Ball, Chevalier of jim 
Legion of Honour, one of his pupils, says with force and truths 
“ Anthropology is a compound of so many other sciences thas 
the intervention of a grasping and enclyclopedic mind, Tike 
Broca’s, is almost invaluable to form the connecting: link 
between so many different branches of human knowledge, Ay 
excellent mathematician, a first-rate anatomist, a good Gregk 
scholar, Broca combined in himself that diversified knowledgg 
which the subject requires, with the synthetical tendeneigg 
which condense these disseminated forces, and make them eon 
verge upon a single point.” Dr. Pozzi says: “ Broca wag 
benevolent and good. All those who knew him have iq 
memory his affability and his trustworthiness. He took am 
affectionate interest in the studies of his disciples. He knew 
how, with touching delicacy, to dissimulate his aid, when he 
redressed an error or inspired a new idea, and had the very rar 
care to put in the light the part in his own works, however 
little it might have been, which belonged to the fellow-labourer 
On the other hand, Broca was known, among all the students, 
not to be a protector of his own pupils; in competitions and 
examinations, as in all the circumstances of life, he had no rule 
but that of equity. But if he was incapable of asking favour for 
them, he took up their defence with ardour, when an unfair 
advantage was sought to be taken of them. Their cause them 
became his own; every attack upon justice seemed to wound 
him personally.” 

The devoted group of accomplished men who have been hig 
disciples will well continue the great institutions he originated 
Dr. Gavarret succeeds him as Director of the School of Anthro: 
pology ; Dr. Mathias Duval as Director of the Laboratory of 
Anthropology ; Dr. Topinard as Director of the “ Revue d’ Anthro# 
pologie,” and also as General Secretary of the Society of Anthro 
pology. Its museum will henceforth bear the appropriate title 
of Musée Broca. ; 

We select apter words than any of our own, to sum up@ 
grand and admirable character :— 
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“ For he was worthy—full of power ; 
As gentle—liberal-minded, great, 
Consistent ;- wearing all his weight 

Of learning lightly like a flower.” 


pet The excellent portrait, which the courtesy of the publisher of 
the “ Revue d’Anthropologie enables us to reproduce, is from a 
photograph in the possession of Dr. Topinard, bearing the 
inscription “& mon collégue et ami, Topinard, souvenir affec- 
tueux, Broca.” | 


Reucious Briers and Practices in MELANESIA. By the 
Rev. Ropert HENRY CopRINGTON, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Melanesian Mission, Norfolk Island. 


To represent with tolerable correctness the religious belief of a 
savage people must always be very difficult. Their ideas are 
not clear, and there is no systematic form in which they are 
accustomed to represent them among themselves. Although the 
superstitious practices which go along with the superstitious 
beliefs are followed with little variation in form, perhaps over a 
considerable area, and when there is much variety of dialect, yet 
inquiries into such matters will meet with what at first seem 
very different answers in one place and another, 

To undertake to describe the beliefs and practices which make 
up what may be considered the religion of the Melanesians, is 
pretty certain to go beyond what is attainable by any one. 
The islands and the dialects are so numerous that no one 
person’s knowledge can well range over the whole. To repre- 
sent what is believed and practised in some parts of Melanesia 
is all that can be attempted here; but it is extremely probable 
that if the true account can be given of the conception of the 
supernatural world prevailing in one group, it would hold good 
in the main of the whole people. 

What is called Melanesia is made up of four groups of islands, 
which are plainly distinct. The first comprises New Caledonia 
and the Loyalty Islands, from whence little information is at 
present to be had ; the second is made up of the New Hebrides 
and Banks’ Islands, which are closely connected; the third’ 
is the Santa Cruz group, which has, by a series of calamities, 
been cut off from almost all observation; the fourth is the 
Solomon Islands. In all but the first there is a portion of 
the population not Melanesian, but belonging to the Polynesian 
Islands to the East. What is here offered is drawn chiefly from 
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the Banks’ Islands and Solomon Group, whence the most 
advanced scholars have come to the Melanesian Mission Station 
on Norfolk Island. 

The young people among the islands know very little indeed 
of what the elders belieye, and have very little sight of their 
superstitious observances. The elders are naturally disinclined 
to communicate freely concerning subjects round which, among 
Christian converts, there hangs a certain shame; while those 
who are still heathen will speak with reserve of what retains a 
sacred character. Such reserve, on the part of converts or 
the unconverted, is so far natural and proper, that a considerate 
missionary probably will not press inquiries too early or too 
far. 1f one should, he will probably fill his mind with mistaken 
notions, and perhaps publish them before he finds that they are 
wrong. 

Hardly any European, whether missionary or traveller, can 
approach savage life and customs without such preconceived 
opinions as will colour the view of what he sees. Hence the 
head of some implement carved for the simple purpose of adorn- 
ment figures as a Solomon Island idol ; 9 stone, kept in a house 
for cracking nuts, appears a fetish ; or the singing and dancing 
at a feast seems a religious celebration. To some, every legend 
will bear traces of primitive truth; to others, the evidence of 
the growth of myths. If the visitor for the first time mounts 
into a Banks’ Island village, and sees, a little apart from the 
group of houses, a platform squarely built up of stones, a small 
high-pointed edifice upon it, with the embers of a fire below, and 
above an image grotesquely shaped in human form, it is not 
strange if he takes it for granted that he sees an idol and a 
shrine and altar. When he hears of Qat and his eleven brothers, 
one seizes on a solar myth; and another cannot but think 
of Noah and the Flood, when he hears of the deluge which 
floated off the canoe into which Qat had shut up his family and 
all living creatures 

Approaching the subject of his inquiries with some prepos- 
sessions of this kind, one who is trying to obtain information 
from the natives, even supposing him to be able to communicate 
with them in their own language, will meet with native accounts 
of their own beliefs and practices much less trustworthy than he 
supposes. 

The native, with his very vague beliefs or notions floating in 
his mind, finds in the questions of the European a thread 
on which they will precipitate themselves, and without intention 
to deceive, avails himself of the opportunity to clear his own 
mind, while he satisfies his questioner. When there is no 
certain medium of communication; when a native interpreter, 
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who speaks a little broken English, is employed to ask questions 
and to return the answers, nothing can be depended on as 
certain which is received. To be able to use some European 
word, or word supposed to be English, to describe a native 
practice or to convey a native belief, is to have an easy means of 
giving information ; and so, among the islands, “ plenty devil” is 
the description given of a sacred spot, and “tevoro” (devil), in 
Fiji, has become the common appellation of the native ghosts or 
spirits. 

* Sapensing again that the inquirer is able to communicate 
pretty freely on ordinary subjects in the language of any island, 
he will surely find himself baffled when any one of the elder 
people undertakes to give him information. The vocabulary 
of ordinary life is almost useless when the region of mysteries 
and superstitions is approached. 

Some such statement of the difficulties in the way of a 
certain knowledge of the subject is a necessary introduction 
to the account which has to be given of the religion of the 
Melanesians. The account must be partial, the knowledge 
of the subject is incomplete, and absolute certainty is not to be 
attained. After all, were it not that the beliefs and ways 
of savage people are of so much interest, it would seem that 
what can be learnt of Melanesia is of very little value. 

The Melanesian people, however, form but a branch of a very 
widely spread and very ancient race; it may be thought with 
much reason that: they represent a more primitive condition of 
the race than that in which it is found either to the west or the 
east of them; among, that is to say, the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago and those of the Eastern Pacific. There can be no 
doubt that the languages of Madagascar, of Malacca, and of the 
Banks’ Islands, are dialects of the same original tongue; and 
hardly less doubt that the people are branches of the same 
stock. 

To the student of language or ethnology who approaches the - 
islands of the Pacific from the side of India, it is very natural 
that the characteristics of the languages or the people common to 
those islands and the Malay Archipelago should best be de- 
scribed as Malay. To one again who approaches the same 
islands from New Zealand, the people and the speech of some 
places will appear to be Maori, and throughout the islands 
Maori characteristics will be conspicuous. It is, nevertheless, 
far from being probable that those who are known in com- 
paratively modern times as Malays are the original stock from 
whence the islands of the Pacific have drawn their blood 
or speech; and no one can suppose that the Maoris of New 
Zealand have been the source. whence those among the in- 
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habitants of Melanesia have sprung whose speech is in fact 
almost Maori, and their physical and social characteristics 
the same. But whatever may be the respective position of 
Malay and Papuan in the great and ancient family to which 
they both belong, it is clear that the Melanesians—the in- 
habitants, that is, of the four groups above enumerated—are 
Papuans; and that they have near them, to the west, the 
modern Malays, and near them, to the east, the modern Poly- 
nesians. In New Guinea the Papuan, in what is thought his 
home, is in contact with the Malay; in Fiji, where the mass of 
the population is identical with that of the Melanesian Islands, 
the Papuan has long been in contact with the Polynesian. In 
Melanesia itself, no intercourse with the modern Malay from the 
westwards is known, but abundant traces appear of Polynesian 
visitors from the east. In those parts, therefore, where the 
effects of Polynesian immigration are least conspicuous, it will 
be reasonable to look for the'characteristic Melanesian people, — 
and their characteristic religious beliefs and practices. 

It would not be, in all probability, very difficult to define the 
districts in which the direct modern influence of visitors from 
the Eastern Islands is to be seen. The more remote the time of 
immigration, the wider the range of its influence, the more 
difficult it becomes to distinguish possible traces of Polynesian 
ways and beliefs among the superstitions of Melanesia. Besides, 
however, what may be considered originally common to all the 
branches of the race, and besides what is to be found in Melane- 
sian Islands in unmixed or almost unmixed colonies of Poly- 
nesian immigrants, there is doubtless an element commonly 
present in the New Hebrides which is traceable to modern Poly- 
nesian influence from the east. 

If any special knowledge were to be had of the distinct and 
plainly Polynesian settlements in the Melanesian Islands, it 
would be hardly appropriate to introduce it here, since it is a 
foreign element which is present and distinct beyond mistake. 

For example, the inhabitants of Tikopia, a small island not 
very distant from the Banks’ Group, are unmistakably Poly- 
nesian in language and appearance, without any admixture of 
Papuan blood. Their customs are no doubt those of the island 
whence they originally came. The same is the case with the 
people of Rennell Island and Bellona Island, which lie south of 
the Solomon Group. To one coming from New Zealand with a 
knowledge of the Maori language and people, their speech and 
habits are at once familiar. The language, at any rate, of the 
Reef Islands, near Santa Cruz, in one of which Bishop Patteson 
met his death, is purely Polynesian, and the Bishop could 
always easily converse with them. Physically, they do not 
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appear to be pure Polynesians, being probably much mixed with 
the neighbouring people of Santa Cruz. The same is the case 
apparently with the people of Ontong Java, or Lord Howe’s 
Group, which lies to the north of the Solomon Group. 

In some parts of the New Hebrides, however, such as in part 
of the island of Mae (three hills), the people appear in no way 
different physically from their neighbours; but their tongue is 
purely Polynesian, is in fact that of Tongatabu, from whence no 
doubt they have come. They retain also further unmistakable 
marks of Polynesian origin or influence. Some evidence of a 
similar connection with the eastern islands could probably be 
traced generally among the New Hebrides; but to trace it 
would require such a knowledge of the Polynesian people and 
of the New Hebrides people as it may be safely asserted that no 
une now possesses. Nothing is known ‘to show that the Banks’ 
Islands have been influenced by Polynesian immigration or 
neighbourhood ; though there are still men alive who can re- 
member a visit, which might have ended in a settlement, of 
double canoes from Tonga. The Banks’ Islanders alone among 
Melanesians knew no cannibalism, and wore no dress. 

In the Solomon Islands another strain in the blood of the 
population is apparent; much more apparent in the more 
westerly islands of the group. The pure Polynesians of Rennell 
Island, the Polynesians, in speech and customs at least, of the 
Reef Islands, present no difficulties, for their race and origin is 
apparent. It is very different when in Florida or Ysabel wavy 
hair, or in children almost straight hair, somewhat oblique eyes, 
a scanty beard, with light and delicate extremities, make up a 
type distinctly different from the frizzly-haired and thickly- 
bearded Papuan, and still more unlike the Polynesian with his 
straight hair and massive limbs. It is evident that there is an 
admixture of some element from the West ; how ancient it may 
be it is impossible to decide, and it is not easy to give it a name. 
But it is not that modern Malay colonisation of the Papuan 
Islands which is spreading towards these Solomon Islands, but 
has by no means approached them, and which corresponds to 
the settlements of the Polynesians from the East, in Fiji and 
the New Hebrides. It is an element of more advancement in 
the arts of life, and of more general vigour and activity. No 
visitor can fail to feel himself nearer the Asiatic islands when 
he finds the public hall of each village adorned with heads, 
when he comes within the region in which head-hunting is the 
practice, and when he sees in Savu or in Florida houses which 
are the counterpart of that at Waigion figured in Mr. Wallace’s 
book on the Malay Archipelago. 

The religious and superstitious beliefs and practices of a 
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people are sure to bear traces of the origin and subsequent - 
admixture of the population. In Melanesia, therefore, as there 
is a very perceptible admixture of Polynesians from the east- 
wards, it will be reasonable to look for the origin of some beliefs 
and practices in the eastern islands; and as in advancing 
westward there is a different and apparently Asiatic element 
among the people, it will be natural to expect some change in 
religious ways and notions corresponding to it. It would be 
highly unreasonable, when anything corresponding to a Poly- 
nesian practice on the one hand, or to the practices of the 
Asiatic islands on the other, occurs in Melanesia, to put it down 
as an importation from one side or the other; for there isa © 
common origin to the whole plainly stamped upon every 
language throughout. But where there is in Melanesia least 
apparent admixture of population from east or west, it is 
reasonable to suppose that whatever can be ascertained of the 
native notions of the supernatural and of the original super- 
stitious rites, will represent most completely the religious beliefs 
and practices of the Melanesian people throughout. The Banks’ 
Islands appear to be thus the best representatives of the whole. 


CHAPTER II. 
THe Banks’ IsLaAnps. BELIEF IN SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 


THE seven islands of the Banks’ group, though there is a con- 
siderable diversity of dialect, have a population among whom 
no other differences seem to prevail. It is evident, therefore, 
that the religious beliefs and rites which were common to them, 
all belong to the same period of the history of the people as 
does the use in unknown antiquity of the common tongue, from 
which the various dialects have long ago diverged. The largest 
island of the group by far is Vanua Lava, in which are trees 
found also in the Solomon Islands, but not in the rest of this 
group, and where the variety of animal and vegetable life is 
said to be greater than in the neighbouring islands. It is to 
Vanua Lava also that the stories common to all the group refer. 
The information which has been gained concerning the native 
superstitions has been chiefly derived from Mota, a much 
smaller island lying five miles from Vanua Lava; and the 
native words which must be used in treating the subject will 
be those in use at Mota. In all probability, what may be 
learned from any one island of the group would hold good of 
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the whole, though Vanua Lava may have been the centre and 
the source of all. 

Supernatural Beings. Beliefs, and the customs and practices 
which result from them, are concerned with the invisible world, 
or with those things at least which belong to another sphere of 
being from that of living men. The Banks’ Islanders distinctly 
recognised two orders of intelligent beings different from living 
men; they believed in the continued existence of men after 
death in a condition in which they exercised power over the 
living ; and they believed in the existence of beings who were 
not, and never had been, human. All alike might be called 
spirits, but it will be convenient to use the English words Ghost 
and Spirit, corresponding to the Mota Tamate and Vui, and 
meaning in the one case the disembodied spirits of dead men ; 
in the other, beings corporeal or incorporeal, but never human. 
Very often the story told of a Vui will represent him as if a 
man; but the native will always maintain that he was some- 
thing different, and deny to him the fleshy body of aman. It 
is too much to say of any of these Vuwis that they were held as 
gods; those indeed to whom the term would be most readily 
applied are the most like to men, but all were thought to be 
more than men in power over the forces of nature, and were 
called upon by prayer to help in time of need. 

In order to distinguish the two great classes of Vwis, it will 
be well to speak of them as corporeal and incorporeal, with the 
understanding that the Vui who is represented as corporeal has 
a body indeed, but*not a human body. 

Corporeal Vuis figure largely in the stories and legendary 
belief of the people. The most conspicuous is I Qat, concern- 
ing whom and his familiar assistant Marawa and his eleven 
brothers more will be told hereafter. There was a time when 
all were living at Vanua Lava, but they had disappeared time 
out of mind from their quasi-human habitation. Yet they are 
still at hand to help, and are invoked in prayers ; though it is 
not by their agency that the forces of nature are ordinarily 
supposed to be moved or controlled, but by that of the incor- 
poreal Vuis. The dangers to which Banks’ Islanders are most 
exposed are those of the sea, in their voyages in poor canoes 
from one island to another. The following prayers give a notion 
of the way in which Vuwis of this kind are called on to help :— 

“Qate ! you and Marawa, cover over the blow-hole for me, let 
me come into a quiet landing-place, let it calm nicely down for 
me! Let the canoe of you and me come into a quiet landing- 
place !” ‘ 

“Qate! Marawa! look down upon me, smooth the sea for us 
two, that I may go safely on the sea. Beat down for me the 
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crests of the tide rip: let the tide rip settle down away from 
me, beat it down level that it may sink and roll away, and [ 
may come to a quiet landing-place.” 

“Qate! Marawa ! let the canoe of us two turn into a whale, a 
hawk, a flying-fish ; let it leap onwards over the tide rip, let it 
speed, let it pass out into my land.” 

In answer to such prayers as these, it was supposed that Qat 
and Marawa would come and hold fast the mast and rigging of 
the canoe, and save it in all danger, 

It will be seen that I Qat is represented as creating men and 
animals, and it was natural that the first European visitors to 
the Banks’ Islands should have believed him to be the supreme 
God of the native mythology. But it is evident that Qat is by 
no means looked upon as the author of the natural objects, by 
which the natives found themselves surrounded. He was born 
into a country already inhabited, not by men, but by Vwis; he 
finds himself among houses, canoes, bows, and arrows, and in the 
midst of such arts of life as the natives had attained when first 
seen by white men. If it were not for the supernatural powers 
that he and those with whom he lived possessed, there would be 


little indeed to show him other than a man. With the confu- 


sion which is common in such mythologies he is even con- 
sidered by some to be the ancestors of those who claim his 
birth-place in Vanua Lava, Alo Sepere, as the home of their 
forefathers. In all this, the legends of the Banks’ Islanders 
concerning Qat will be found to correspond to those which 
prevail among the Maoris, and other Polynesian people, con- 
cerning Maui or Tangaroa. The brothers of Qat have all of 
them the name of Tangaroa, the Vwis of the northern New 
Hebrides have the same name, which is also applied in the 
Banks’ Islands to stones used as fetishes or amulets. With 
the exception of his introduction of Night, the feats of Qat are 
trivial and apparently unmeaning ; the most remarkable of all is 
his disappearance from the Banks’ Island world, The story 
which is told at Santa Maria is as follows :-— 

Where now in the centre of the island is the great lake there 
was formerly a great plain covered with forest. Qat cut 
himself a large canoe there out of one of the largest trees. 
While making it, he was often ridiculed by his brothers for his 
folly, and asked how he would ever get so large a canoe 
to the sea. He answered always that they would see 
by-and-bye. When the canoe was finished, he took inside 
it his wife and others, making up altogether eight persons, 
collected living creatures from around, even those so small as 
ants, and shut himself and all inside. Then came a deluge of 
rain; the great hollow of the island became full of water, 
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which burst through where now descends the great waterfall of 
Gaua. ‘The canoe tore a channel for itself out into the sea, and 
disappeared. There was an expectation of a future return; - 
and a few years ago, when a small trading vessel ran on the 
reef, and was lost, she was apparently standing in to the 
channel of the waterfall stream ; and the old people cried out 
that Qat was come again, and bis vessel knew her own way 
home. 

The resemblance of this story to that of Noah cannot be 
missed. It is far from improbable that the number of eight per- 
sons, and the closing in of the canoe, may have been added since 
the Bible history has been made known among the natives. A 
canoe closed in above is not likely to be thought of; and the 
rapidity with which a new foreign story is taken up and assimi- 
lated has been shown by the narration of the Riddle of the 
Sphinx, by a Mota lad in Norfolk Island, as a Mota legend. 
The resemblance without is striking, and that the story is in the 
main originally native is certain. When for the first time 
Bishop Patteson went ashore at Mota, they cried out that the 
brothers of Qat were returned. So Captain Cook in the Sand- 
wich Islands was received as the returning Rono. 

Though Qat was gone away, and, as was sometimes said, had 
taken the best things with him, with which he would some day 
return, yet inasmuch as he was a Vui, he could be invisibly at 
hand. As for Marawa, the Spider, he has not yet disappeared 
from Vanua Lava. A few years ago, a man in the early 
morning going to the river side saw a Vwi there, smaller in 
stature than a man, and with long straight hair. He followed 
him up along the stream till he disappeared in a narrow gorge 
behind a stone. The stone opened like a door, and within it 
was a cave, which was the Vuwi’s home. To the man’s questions 
he replied that he was Marawa, and lived there, and that he 
would wait and be seen again if the man went back to the. 
village for some money. The man is still alive, and still finds. 
it to his profit to tell his story, and receive on Marawa’s behalf 
the money of those who wish him to do them a good turn. 

These Vwis are certainly not malignant beings, only to be 
propitiated by offerings lest they should do harm to men. 
Qat’s brothers envied him and persecuted him, and there are 
many stories of wicked Vis, the giants and the ogres of Banks’ 
Island nursery tales; but Qat himself is a good-natured 
fellow, playfully mischievous, and enjoying the exercise of his 
wonderful powers; and if his sense of justice makes him 
punish his enemy, Qasavara, with death, when he triumphs 
over his brothers, he gives them. only the lesson of their 
experience, that quarrelling and envying bring nothing but 
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discomfort, and charges them in their new country to lead a 
better life. 

Occupying as Qat does the most conspicuous place in the 
mythology of the Banks’ Islands, he gives his name to remark- 
able objects ; a fungus is his basket, a fungia his dish, sulphur 
his sauce, a beam of light shining through the roof in the dusty 
air his spear, and the flying shadow of a solitary cloud over the 
sea is the shadow of Qat. 

Of the same order of beings with Qat and his brothers, though 
looked upon as very inferior, are certain Vwis having rather the 
nature of fairies. The accounts of them are vague, but it is 
argued that they had never left the islands before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, and indeed have been seen since. Not 
long ago there was a woman living at Mota who was the child 
of one ; and a very few years ago a female Vwi with a child was 
seen in Saddle Island. Some of these are called Nopitu, which 
come invisibly, or possess those with whom they associate 
themselves. The possessed are themselves called Nopitu. 
Such persons would lift a cocoanut to drink, and native shell- 
money would run out instead of the juice, and rattle against 
their teeth ; they would vomit up money, or scratch and shake 
themselves on a mat, while money would pour from their 
fingers. This was often seen, and believed to be the doing of a 
Nopitu. In another manner of manifestation, a Nopitu would 
make himself known as a party were sitting round an evening 
fire. A man. would hear a voice in his thigh, “ Here am I, give 
me food.” He would roast a little red yam, and fold it in the 
corner of his mat. He would soon find it gone, and the Nopitu 
would begin a song. Its voice was sosmall and clear and sweet 
that once heard it never could be forgotten; but it sang the 
ordinary Mota songs. 

Such spirits as these if seen or found would disappear 
beside a stone; they were smaller than the native people, 
darker, and with iong straight hair. But they were mostly 
unseen, or seen only by those to whom they took a fancy. 
They were the friendly Trolls or Robin Goodfellows of the 
islands ; a man would find a fine red yam put for him on the 
seat beside the door, or the money which he paid away returned 
within his purse. A woman working in her garden heard a 
voice from the fruit of a gourd, asking for some food, and when 
she pulled up an arum, or dug out a yam, another still re- 
mained; but when she listened to another spirit’s Panpipe, 
the first in his jealousy conveyed away garden and all. 

Under the cover of these fanciful popular beliefs, it may be 
readily understood how much mischief and wickedness could be 
carried on. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE STorY OF Qar. 


I QaT was born at Alo Sepere in Vanua Lava; his mother Iro 
Qatgoro was a stone at the time of his birth, according to some, 
or turned into one afterwards, which is still to be seen. Qat 
was the first-born, after him Tangaro-Gilagilala, that is Tan- 
garo the Wise ; the other brothers, down to the twelfth Tangaro- 
Lologong the Fool, were all called Tangaro with the addition 
of the name of the leaf of some tree. They were grown up as soon 
as they were born, and they took up their abode with their 
mother in the village; where Qat occupied himself in creating 
trees, rocks, pigs, men, and the objects of nature generally. 

At first it was only day, and they cooked and ate till they 
were tired of it, and his brothers pressed Qat to do something 
for them to make a change. Some say that he heard there was 
night at Vava, the Torres Islands some 40 miles off, and sailed 
over there ; others relate that he paddled till he reached the foot 
of the sky to buy night from I Qong, Night. He took with him 
a choice pig and told Qong what he wanted. Qong blackened 
his eyebrows and showed him sleep that night, and next morn- 
ing how to make the dawn. Qat paddled back with a fowl and 
birds to show the morning, and with a promise that Night would 
come. Arrived at his home Qat warned his brothers to provide 
food and mats, for Night was coming. Presently they saw the 
sun moving and sinking towards the west, and cried out to Qat 
that it was crawling away. “Yes,” said he, “it will soon be 
gone.” “ What is this coming up out of the sea and covering the 
sky?” cried they. “It is Night,” said he; “sit down on both 
sides of the house, and when you feel something in your eyes 
lie down and keep quiet.” Presently it was dark and their 
eyes began to blink. “Qat! Qat! what is this? shall we die ?” 
“Shut your eyes,” says he, “this is it; go to sleep.” 

When night had lasted long enough Qat took a piece of red 
obsidian and cut the darkness, and the dawn came out. The 
fowls and the birds began to crow and sing, and the brothers of 
Qat awoke. 

One day the brothers of Qat climbed a tree for fruit, which 
was the property of a bad Vui, an eater of men. Tangaro.the 
Fool let a nut drop on the house of the Vwi, who came out and 
killed all the brothers and put them into a food chest. Qat 
waited five days for his brothers, then took his bow and 
arrows and his shell hatchet and went in search of them. He 
brought out the Vui by again dropping a fruit on his house, 
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fought with him and killed him; then searching for his brothers 
found their bones in the chest. He revived them by blowing 
through a reed into their mouths. 

The origin of the connection of Qat and Marawa was as 
follows :— 

The brothers proposed to make canoes, and worked at. theirs 
every day.’ Qat intending to surprise them delayed for some 
time, and then having chosen a large tree and begun to chop it 
down, he hastened home before evening lest it should be known 
that he was at work. For several days he found every mo 
that what he had chopped away had been replaced at frre: 
the tree made solid again. At last, to find out the cause, he hid 
himself under a large chip, and saw a Vui, a Spider, a Marawa, 
replacing the wood he had cut away. In his search for the 
large chip the Marawa found Qat, and eventually agreed to 
make the canoe for him, which he did in a very short time. 
When the brothers had finished and launched their canoes, Qat 
lifted his hand and one after another they sank. Then he and 
Marawa appeared in his own, and having amused himself with 
their mortification, he recovered their canoes for them in the 
night. 

Qat’s wife was Iro Lei, whom he had made for himself, and 
very beautiful, and his brothers envied him the possession of 
her. To revenge themselves for his tricks with them, and to 
obtain Iro Lei, they tried to kill him. Once they beguiled him 
into a hole under a rock which they had undermined, in search 
of a land crab, When they had let fall the rock upon him, and 
were running off each in hopes of securing Ro Lei for himself, 
Qat called Marawa to his rescue, and was found in his own 
house by his brothers with his head in his wife’s lap. 

On another occasion they cut half through the branch of a 


 fruit-tree and persuaded Qat to go out for the nuts. When he 


fell as the branch broke, and as they thought was killed, 
Marawa again saved him, and they found him reposing with his 
wife. Again they got him to mount a nutmeg tree, which they 
made to grow so tall and big that he could not come down, and 
then ran off to claim Iro Lei; but Marawa the Spider spun him 
a line, or as some say, gave him a hair of his head, by which he 
descended to the ground, not, however, before his brothers had 
gone off with his wife and his canoe. 

Qat runs to the village, calls his mother to give him his cocoa- 
nut-shell bottle, his cock’s feather, his necklace, his shell axe, 
and some bananas. These he stows into the bottle and himself 
besides, and makes his mother throw him into the sea. The 
canoe of his brothers had passed beyond the furthest of the 
Banks’ group when Qat in his cocoa-nut came up; he drew them 
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towards him, paddle away as hard as they would. Though they 
took up the cocoa-nut, none but Tangaro the Wise knew what it 
was, and Qat went on before them and came to land. Then he 
decked himself in his ornaments and awaited his brothers, 
perched on a pandanus. When they came ashore he chopped 
the canoe to pieces, with a song which is still preserved, and 
advised his brothers, now in a strange country, to live in peace 
and union, especially since they had a dangerous neighbour. 
This was Qasavara, a Vui, and very strong and fierce. He 
pretended friendship and brought Qat and his brothers to his 
place, giving them lodging for the night in his “ gamal,” the long 
eating-house found in all the Banks’ Island villages. In the 
night Qasavara came to kill them, but Qat had tapped the ridge 
pole with his knuckles and opened it for his brothers to sleep 
in. Before day they came out, and Qasavara was told by 
Tangaro the Fool where they had been hidden. Next. night 
Qasavara broke open the ridge pole, but they were in a side 
post. A third night he broke open the side post and they were 
in a centre post. Then he determined to kill them by day ata 
feast. 

Qat made his preparations by planting an “aru,” a Casuarina, 
and telling his brothers how to escape and climb up it. In 
washing their hands before preparing the food they contrived 
to spill all the salt water, so that when the time came for 
pouring salt water into the oven there was none, and the 
volunteered to go for more. Thus they went two and two ti 
all but Qat had escaped. Qasavara then attempted to kill Qat, 
who continually avoided his strokes, leaping from side to side 
of the oven, while he caught up the food and ran off to his aru. 
As he climbed up to his brothers, Qasavara climbed after him, 
but as he came near, Qat cried out “ Stretch, my aru!” and the 
treé gréw up between them. This was done over and over 
again till the aru touched the sky, when Qat cried, “ Bend 
down; my aru!” The top of the aru reached down to Te 
in Vanua Lava, and all the brothers got down and ran off. Oat 
remained holding fast the top of the tree; and Qasavara seeing 
that he was beaten; cried for mercy. But Qat cried, “Spring 
back, my aru!” and the tree sprang back and dashed Qasavara 
against the sky. He fell dead, either in Vanua Lava or in 
Gaua, and turned imto a stone, on which sacrifices are made by 
those who desire to be strong in fighting. 

The story of the disappearance of Qat and his brothers 
varies, as it is natural that it should; in the several islands of 
the group. The version accepted at St. Maria has been already 
given, but in all it is argued that they went off in a canoe 
carrying the best of everything with them, and that the 
VOL X. T 
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condition of mankind was altered for the worse on their 
departure. 

The making of men and animals by Qat occupies no con- 
spicuous place in his legend, it was done, by the way, as other 
things were being done. Man was made at first with the same 
shape as that of pigs, but on the remonstrance of his brothers 
against the monotony of his creatures’ appearance, Qat beat 
down the pigs to go on all fours. Man was made of clay, red 
from the marshy riverside of Vanua Lava. A touch of a finer 
feeling than is common lights up the story of the making of 
the first woman. Qat took rods and supple twigs and wove 
them together to make Iro Vilgale, the first female among 
mankind ; he set them up on end and fashioned with his basket 
work the head and various members; then when he saw a smile 
he knew it was a woman. 

The story of the bringing of death into the world is remarkable, 
because it is told without any variation in the Solomon Islands 
and Banks’ Islands alike. At first men never died, but when 
advanced in life they shed their skins like snakes or crabs, and 
came out in renewed youth. An old woman went to a stream 
to change her skin, and let the old one which she had shed 
float away till it caught against a stick. She then went home 
where she had left her child. The child refused to recognise 
her, and declaring that she was another person could only be 
pacified by the woman returning for her cast integument and 
putting it on again. From that time mankind have died. 

In another Banks’ Island story this woman is Iro Puet, the 
wife of I Mate, Death. The inconvenience of the permanence of 
property in the same hands having been felt, Qat sent for Mate, 
who lived by the side of a volcanic vent at Gaua, Sta. Maria, 
where now is one of the descents to Panoi, the lower world. 
Assured that he would not be destroyed, Mate came forth, and 
went through the show of death and a funeral feast. Tangaro 
the Fool was set to watch the way to Hell, lest Mate should 
follow it; but when on the fifth day the conch was blown, and 
Mate fled from the place of his death, Tangaro the Fool mistook 


" the paths which divided to the world above and to the world 


below ; and all men since have followed Mate into Panoi and 
never return to life. Another account makes Tangaro the Fool, 
under his other name of Tagelingelinge, the cause of death, 
because when Iro Puet set him to guard the way to Panoi in 
prospect of her own death, he pointed out that way to her 
descending ghost instead of the way back to the world, and so 
she died for ever. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Tue INCORPORFAL SPIRITS.—STONES ; SNAKES. 


Tue Vwis which are incorporeal and have nothing like a human 
life, have a much higher place than Qat and his brothers in the 
common religious system of the Banks’ Islanders. They have 
no names, and no stories are told of them, and they have 
no shape, but they are numerous, and they are present and 
powerful to assist men who can communicate with them. That 
savages should conceive of purely spiritual beings is perhaps 
incredible ; and so it is found that though no one has seen one 
of these Vwis, yet there is the belief that if seen it would be a 
grey indistinct something that would meet the eye. The line 
too between these Vuzs and such as are conceived as visible, and 
such as Qat or Qasavara, is not distinctly drawn ; but still those 
Vuis to whom sacrifice is commonly offered, who are approached 
through some outward medium of communication, are on the 
one hand clearly separate from the disembodied spirits of the 
dead, and on the other from such beings as have or have had 
a shape and life like men. 

These Vwis are very generally associated with Stones. It is 
not that the stone is a Vwi, or that the Vui is in the stone, but 
that there is such a connection between the Vwi and the stone 
that the stone is the spirit’s outward part or organ. To a certain 
extent the same connection exists between Vawis and snakes, 
owls, and sharks. 

Communication with these Vuwis is not in the power of all, 
but there is no order of priests. If a man has his stone or his 
snake, by means of which he supposes that he can obtain 
favours from his Vu, he will instruct his son or some one 
else to take his place. If a man finds a stone, either in its 
natural site which strikes his fancy, or one worn in a stream 
into the resemblance of a fruit or animal, he conceives at once 
that there is a Vwi about it, and believes that he derives 
advantage from it. Certain well-known stones are looked upon 
as sacred, either because the fancy of former generations has 
fallen on them, or because of some accident or adventure that 
has happened on the spot. But there are spots which only a 
few men know and visit, which others pass by with awe, where 
there is some stone which has established its reputation, and 
where the presence of the Vui has made sacred the banyan that 
grows there (Note 1), and the snake that lives among its stems, 
and the owls that haunt its branches. To sacrifice upon these stones 
will bring a man strength in fight, abundant crops, a multitude 
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of pigs, all the good things of native life. The man who knows 
the stone and knows the Vwi, being in a way the priest of it, 
will receive money from one who wishes to sacrifice, and offer it, 
or rather some of it, to obtain the benefit desired by him. The 
other will not approach or see it. No other sacrifice than that 
of the shell-money in common use seems to be offered in the 
Banks’ Islands. 

The influence of these Vuis is at least generally beneficent. 
It is far from the case generally that they are propitiated lest 
they should do men harm; though it is true that neglect of due 
observance would be punished by the jealous spirit. The 
malignant spirits are the ghosts of men. Still there are stones 
near which an accident has happened, or which for some other 
reason have a sinister reputation, and their Vwis are thought to 
have rather a turn for mischief. But the Banks’ Islander did 
not conceive of his world as full of hostile spirits; it was in men 
while they were alive that he was acquainted with eruelty and 
hate, and it was from the ghosts of men after they were. dead 
that he looked for spite and mischief. 

The character and influence of the Vwi connected with the 
stone was judged by the shape of the stone. A. stone in the 
shape of a pig, of a bread-fruit, of a yam, was a most valuable 
find. No garden was planted without the stones which were to 
ensure a crop. A large stone lying with a number of small ones 
underneath it, like a sow among her sucklings, was good for 
men to sacrifice upon for a numerous litter, and good for a child- 
less woman. A stone, with little disks upon it, a block of 
ancient coral, was good to bring in money; any fanciful inter- 
pretation of a mark was enough to give a character to the stone 
and its associated Vwi. 

The name of Tangaroa also was given to stones which a man 
would carry with him in a bag, or keep hurig up in a house, to 
bring him luck or to avert misfortune. If a man went into 
another's house in his absence and meddled with his property, 
and after awhile an accident were to befall him; it would be 
said that the Tangaroa had done it. Such stones are used 
as amulets to secure safety in fighting; others, if swung about 
in an invaded place, will take the courage out of the invaders ; 
others will straighten the aim and strengthen the arm to 
shoot. 

Some stones have such power that if a man puts one under 
his pillow and dreams of a man, that man will die. But the 
more probable opinion is that this is the work not of a Vui but 
of a ghost, and corresponds to the stones which have the name 
of “eating ghost:” stones of remarkably long shape which are 
supposed to be associated with some dead person, and which are 
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set in a house to guard it. Any one entering a house in the 
absence of its owner will call out his name, lest the ghost should 
think he has bad intentions and do him mischief. 

Next to stones in sacred character from association with Vuis 
come snakes, either the land snakes which commonly haunt the 
complicated root-stems of a banyan, or the amphibious ones 
which are common on the beach. It is not every snake that is 
sacred, but such as have a connection with a Vuz, which are his 
property, or as they say “near” him. Those who have the 
knowledge of such a snake say that they go in secret to its 
haunt and call it out, It comes and crawls over their bodies 
and puts its tongue into their mouths. Then the sacrifice is 
made by scattering of money, not to the snake, but to the Vui 
whom the snake represents. At the same time, the previous 
proprietors of the snake, now dead, are invoked, for it is supposed 
they still have an interest in the matter. 

Since no one approaches while this is going on, no one can 
say whether there really is a snake in the case or not. It is 
certain that after the death of one who has been in the practice 
of receiving money to offer to the snake, when others have gone 
to re-open so profitable a connection, the creature has not been 


found; and the conclusion is that the man and the snake die. 


together. 

Owls, lizards, eels, crabs, and sharks have their share of the 
same regard ; not all of them, but such as are fancied to be con- 
nected with a Vui. In the same way it is not only stones on 
which money is offered with prayer either to Qat or the in- 
corporeal Vui that is attached to it; but a stream or rather a 
deep hole in a stream (Note 2), or a pool among the rocks on the 
beach, has money scattered in it and is a sacred place. Into 
such a deep pool among the coral rocks a man will scatter 
money, calling on the spirits of his immediate ancestors, and 
then dive to the bottom. If he sees anything unusual, a crab 
or cuttlefish, or any such thing, he fancies the creature has a 
particular connection with him; that it is, as they say, the real 
origin of his being. If he sees nothing strange, to sit for an 
instant ‘at the bottom will give him mana, supernatural power. 

A very singular superstition prevails, not only in the Banks’ 
Islands but in the Northern New Hebrides also, concerning 
snakes, which have the power of assuming human shape, 
whether of male or female, for the purpose of tempting men ‘and 
women, and to yield to whose seductions brings death. Some 
supernatural character of course attaches to such snakes; the 
are snakes and not Vwis, but a Vwi has some connection wi 
them. A young man will see a woman with her hair decked 
with flowers beckoning to him or calling him ; coming nearer, he 
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will see the features of a girl of his own village or the next; he 
will suspect that she is a snake, and will observe that her 
elbows and knees are reversed, the elbows in front, the knees 
behind. This reveals her real character and he flies. If one 
has courage to strike her with a stick, she sinks and glides 
away at once asa snake. Not long ago a man at Gaua met on 
the beach at night a snake in the form of a woman of the place. 
Seeing by her knees and elbows what she was, he offered to 
fetch her some money from the village. When he returned with 
it she was waiting for him in her proper form as a snake; he 
scattered money on her back, and she went off with it into the 
sea. Nothing seems to be more fixed in the minds of the 
natives than the persuasion that all this is true. 

Sharks do not meet with so much superstitious regard in the 
Banks’ Islands as in the Solomon Islands; but a shark is some- 
times a Tangaroa, a visible manifestation of a Vui. Such a one 
a few years ago was to be seen in the harbour of Vanua Lava, 
Port Patteson, extremely tame, following its owner through the 
surf as he walked along the beach. It was a shark, not itself a 
Vut, but it was a Tangaroa. The owner had given money toa 
Malwo man of Aurora, in the New Hebrides, who had sent the 
shark to him. 

It is by the operation of these Vwis also that men are able to 
make rain or sunshine, and to produce abundant crops of yams 
and bread-fruit. Stones are the principal media for the exercise 
of such power, but it is the Vuz, which the man approaches by 
the stone, whose power is at work. There can be no doubt but 
that the rain-makers and weather-doctors believed in their own 
powers, though much of their success may have been owing to a 
shrewd observation and experience. To make sunshine, if a very 
round stone was found, it was wound round with red braid, and 
stuck with owl’s feathers to represent rays; it was then hung on 
some high tree, a banyan in a sacred place, or a casuarina, a tree 
which has always something of a sacred character. The stone. 
representing the sun might also be laid upon the ground with a 
circle of white rods radiating from it for its rays. A piece of 
Astrea coral stone worn round will sometimes bear a surprising 
resemblance to bread-fruit, and such a stone laid at the foot of a 
tree will bring an abundant crop. But the possessor of such a 
stone, because of his connection with the Vwi, can impart the 
mana, the power which is in the one, to a number of similar 
stones at once, and so produce a general crop for his village. 

It would be very difficult to ascertain whether the mana, 
the personal influence upon which so very much of a man’s 
power depends, in whatever way it is exercised, is thought to 
originate in a connection with these spiritual beings. The 
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notion conveyed by the word, which is apparently common to 
all the dialects of the Pacific, is vague, and the origin of the 
power not likely to be clearly conceived in the native mind. 
There can be little doubt, however, but that, as the media of 
communication with spirits are so various and abundant, and as 
such communication does certainly in many cases impart mana, 
a supernatural character is attached to any superiority or 
influence whatever which a man may exercise over his fellows. 
It is not natural vigour of mind that gives a man the lead in his 
village ; it is not superior industry and a keen eye for business 
that makes a man’s goods increase and his harvests abundant; 
it is not natural strength or skill that sends his arrows straight ; 
but the man has mana; and whether it comes from Vwis or 
from the ghosts of his dead relations will hardly be a matter to 
be discussed. 

There are few points, perhaps, in which the difference between 
the Melanesians and the Polynesians is more marked than in 
the position which the tapw occupies among them. A few 
minutes’ intercourse with people of the pure Polynesian colonies 
in Melanesia, as of Tikopia or Rennell Island, is enough to bring 
the tapu to the surface. But among the Banks’ Islanders, 
as generally among Melanesians, though the signs of it appear 
at every turn, the ¢tapu is only employed to reserve the owner’s 
rights to his fruit, or to prohibit the common use of a path, or 
of a part of the sea-shore for a certain time. Any man, or any 
set of men who have a sufficient status in the place, can put on. 
his mark and make the ¢apu. At any rate there is no super- 
natural agency supposed to be at work, except inasmuch as the 
mana of the man who makes the ¢apw is supernatural. The 
man who should disregard the sign and break the tapu would 
not be sick or die in consequence, but he would have to make 
it up with the one who set the mark and his associates; he 
would have to give a pig or money to appease their anger. It 
is commonly the case that the ¢apw is not set as resting on the 
authority of a single person, but on that of the grade of the 
club, or secret society, to which the individual or party belongs ; 
indeed, another word, and not ¢apu, is used when it is a 
private individual in connection with no recognised and power- 
ful body who puts up his own mark. In such a case, self- 
assertion is likely to meet with respect, and that is all. The 
main thing is that no sacred character attaches to the Banks’ 
Island ¢apu, no spirits or ghosts give it a superhuman force. 
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CHAPTER Y. 


THE GHOSTS OF THE DEAD; PLACE OF DEPARTED SPIRITs ; 
CHARMS AND WITCHCRAFT ; PRAYER AND SACRIFICE ; 
SECRET SOCIETIES. 


THE spirits called Vai are clearly distinct from the ghosts of 
dead men called Zamate, a word in itself signifying dead man. 
The belief of the Banks’ Islanders concerning ghosts belongs to 
their whole conception of the soul, and of the continued exist- 
ence and condition of the soul after death. That they should 
believe in a continued existence is almost a matter of course; 
but it is not to be expected that their conceptions of the unseen 
world should he clear and distinct, or that the stories and beliefs 
concerning it should all agree. 

That a ghost is the disembodied spirit of a man, is accepted; 
but what is the spirit or soul when it is in the body? To that 
question it is not easy to get a satisfactory answer. Let a man 
once be dead, and the distinct existence of the Tamate that lies 
in the house or in the grave, and of the Tamate that haunts the 
place or is gone to Panoi, is plainly recognised ; though both 
are called by the same name. But though one word atai is 
generally allowed to stand for that which i in English is called. 
the soul, it will not do to accept the word as precisely corre- 
sponding, The notions of the native mind were not clear enough 
before Christian teaching came to be represented by one word 
which should copvey the same meaning to all who heard it. 
Atai is the best word, indeed the only word, that can be 
used ; yet a Christian native well knowing the sense which the 
word bears to him now will still be found to doubt whether a 
heathen man would understand it precisely in the same way. 

There are three words which it will be worth while to con- 
sider and understand, for each of them is used in different 
islands as meaning soul, and all are found in Mota. The 
nearest equivalent for soul is found among them, but three 
islands make choice each of a different one of the three words. 
They are “ Atai,” “Tamaniu,” “ Nunuai.” 

** Atai” in Maori means a shadow or reflection. In Mota it 
has no such meaning in regard to natural objects. But ataz is 
used in Mota for something taken as peculiarly and intimately 
connected with a person, whether he has set his fancy on it 
himself, or another has shown it to him. Whatever it may be, 
the man believes it to be a kind of reflection of his own per- 
sonality; the man and his aéaz live, flourish, suffer, and die 
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together. Atai, then, is not a word borrowed from this 
counterpart without the man, and applied secondarily to his 
soul; but it is a word which carries a sense with it, applicable 
alike to that object and the unseen self (Note 3). 

“Tamanivu” in Mota is another name for the same thing, 
which is also called an ata, that is something animate or in- 
animate which a man has come to believe to have an existence 
intimately connected with his own. But this is not used at 
Mota as a word corresponding to “ soul”; at Aurora in the New 
Hebrides it is commonly accepted as such. 

“ Nunuai.” in Mota is the recurrence of an impression made 
on the senses long after the impressiop has been made. A man 
who has heard a scream in the course of the day which has 
startled him, hears it again ringing in his ears ; it is the nunuat 
of the scream. A man fishing for flying-fish paddles alone in 
his canoe with the long light line fastened round his neck ; as 
he lies down tired at night, he feels the pulling of the line as if 
there were a bite, though the line is not on his neck, and this js 
the nunuai of the line. To the native it is nothing fancied, it 
is real, but it has no form or substance. In another island of 
the New Hebrides, Whitsuntide, this is what they call the 
soul. 

It is this soul, the ataz, which in death is separated from the 
body. Before death, it is not thought that the soul is commonly 
separable from the body, though in some dreams of extra- 
ordinary character, some will say that it goes out and returns. 
There are stones also upon which if a man’s shadow falls, the 
ghost which belongs to it has the power of drawing out his soul. 
So as the very widespread notion prevails at Mota that a 
sneeze is a sign that some one is calling the name of the man 
that sneezes, there is thought to be particular danger in the case 
of an infant lest some ghost should be calling away its soul. If 
a child sneezes they will cry “ Live, roll back to us,” as if the 
child’s soul were already called away. 

The sou] being separated from the body by death, is not 
supposed to go far away at first. Indeed, the name of the 
deceased is loudly called with the notion that the soul may hear 
and come back. A woman knowing that a neighbour was at 

‘the point of death heard a rustling of something in her house, 
as if it were a moth fluttering, just as the sound of cries and 
wailings showed her that the soul was flown. She caught the 
fluttering thing between her hands, and ran with it, crying out 
that she had caught the ataz. But though she opened her 
hands above the mouth of the corpse there was no recovery. 

On the fifth day there is a mourning and a feast, the body 
having been already buried. The ghost is then supposed to 
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leave for Panoi, and shouts are raised, and conches are blown to 
drive it away from the village. In the case of a well-to-do man, 
pigs are killed, with the notion that in some way they will 
accompany him to Panoi. In this sense they will say that a 
pig has an aéai, but it is not thought that animals or other 
things have an aéati as men have; “and it is equally said that 
it is the nunuai, as above, of his pigs and ornaments that go 
with a man to the other world. At the death-feast, a leaf of 
cooked mallow, or a bit of food, is thrown aside, and the name 
of the dead man is called; but this is not done so much with 
the notion that the ghost will eat the soul, as it were, of the 
food, as that it is a friendly memorial of him, and that he will 
be gratified by it. At the same time, no doubt, there are many 
who think that there is a nwnuai of the food which reaches the 
host. 

one Panoi,” the Hades of the Banks’ Islands, is a general re- 
ceptacle for the ghosts from all the group. It is somewhere 
underground, and there are various entrances to it which are 
called sura. In Vanua Lava and Santa Maria there are still 
active volcanic vents where there are suras; in Mota there is 
one at the top of the mountain. Generally, however, any point 
of land is a place for ghosts to assemble for their descent to 
Panoi. Before descending, or if they are able to come up again, 
the ghosts entertain themselves at the swra with songs and 
dances: they are often heard shouting and whistling with crabs’ 
claws at night, especially when there is a moon. At timesa 
departed soul has come back from the swra to his body; and 
the man has revived to tell how he was hustled out of the swra 
by the ghosts, who said there was no room for him, and he 
must go back. Of Panoi itself the notions are but vague; if 
there are trees the leaves are red; the ghosts do nothing, 
neither work nor fight ; they eat excrement if they eat at all; 
their existence is empty and wearisome. 

There is no difference in condition following on good or bad 
conduct in the world ; but there is a notion that conditions of 
wealth and poverty are reversed ; and some think that all who 
die under similar circumstances remain together. There is, 
however, a belief, which women particularly cherish, that the 
swre-lumagav, the place where the ghosts of lads who die in the 
flower of their youth are congregated, is more pleasant than the 
rest, that all kinds of flowers abound there, and scented plants. 


. Some think the same of the swra of simple harmless people, the 


sure-tupa. 

The best authority for the state of things in Panoi was a 
woman who had been down there. She was very anxious to 
see her brother who was just dead, she perfumed herself with 
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water in which a dead rat had been steeped, to give herself a 
deathlike smell; she pulled up a bird’s-nest from a Puet, and 
descended by the hole that she had opened. She found no. 
difficulty in reaching Panoi, and she found friends who were 
surprised to see her, but never detected her as one still alive. 
She found her brother lying in a house, because as a recent 
ghost he was not yet strong enough to go about. He cautioned 
her to eat nothing, and.she returned. She professed herself, but 
a few years ago, able to go down as she liked, and whatever 
was generally believed to be there, she declared that she had 
seen. 

With regard to the immortality of the soul there is a differ- 
ence of belief; some say the ghosts live for ever in Panoi, others 
that after a long time they perish. There is a belief, further, 
that there is a second Panoi, in which those who die out of the 
first, begin a further term of existence in the form of children. 
When they are old again they turn into the black, wrinkled, 
and shapeless masses adhering to the trunks of trees which are 
the nests of white ants. 

The ghosts, however, in Panoi are not those who play so large 
a part in the unseen world of the Banks’ Islanders. Whether 
itis that ghosts can get out of Panoi, or that there are some 
that have never settled there, every island is haunted at night 
by ghosts, and it is by the malicious activity of ghosts that 
most of the evils of life are brought upon mankind. To say 
that “savages are never ill,” is, like so many statements of the 
sort concerning savages, wholly untrue in the Banks’ islands, in 
the sense that whenever they are ill they think the disease has 
been induced by witchcraft or by supernatural agency of some 
kind. No one imagines his fever and ague to be anything but 
natural; but there are some diseases which are put down as the 
work of ghosts, and on some occasions common complaints are 
thought to have been caused by witchcraft and all witchcraft is 
wrought by ghosts, by Zamates, not by Vwis. Just as some ~ 
men are believed to have a special connection with some Vwi, 
some are also believed to have a connection with a ghost or 
Tamate. A stone is the common medium whereby the power 
of the Vuzi is brought to bear for the benefit of its possessor; and 
it is by the medium of the bone of a dead man that a ghost is 
induced or enabled to affect for harm a living man. 

There are three principal kinds of charms by which evil: was 
believed to be inflicted through the power of ghosts. The 
Garata was the charming by means of some fragment of food, 
bit of hair or nail, or anything closely connected with the person 
to be injured. For this reason great care was used to hide or 
safely dispose of all such things. The Talamatai was a charm 
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composed of bone and a bit of stone with certain leaves tied up 
together, with incantations and prayers toa Tamate. This was 
set in a path, and the first who stepped over it was smitten with 
some disease. The Zamatetiga (ghost-shooter) was a bit of 
hollow bamboo in which a bone, leaves, with whatever else 
would have mana for such a purpose, was inclosed. Fastin 
on the part of the person using all these charms added much to 
their efficacy. The man who had prepared his Zamatetiga would 
fast till he found his opportunity, and then covering the open 
end of the bamboo with his thumb he would take his aim; 
when he lifted his thumb the magic power shot out, and 
whoever it hit would die. A few years ago at a great feast at 
Motlav, a man.was carried out, too weak with fasting to be able 
to walk, and armed with a Zamatetiga to let off against an enem 
unknown. As he aimed and shot, a man thinking himself the 
object fell on the spot ready to die with fright: he recovered, 
however, on finding from the lamentations of the shooter that 
he was not intended to be hurt. In Mota a man was just letting 
off his Zamatetiga when his sister, carrying her child, stepped 
across his aim, and he felt that the child was hit. By way of 
preventing harm, the bone and leaves that were in the bamboo 
were kept in water that the child’s body might be cool and 
moist (Note 4). The control of the supernatural force wasa 
difficulty ; it was by the garata that a hold was had upon the 
person whom it: was intended to harm; the fragment of his food 
brought him within the power of the charm. Other charms 
were supposed to work upon the first person who came within 
their influence, and it is yet common in old-fashioned places for 
the giver of food to a visitor, to bite it first himself, to show — 
that it is not charmed, or to take the risk upon himself. 

It was not only by means of charms that the evil work of 
ghosts was done, they were always seeking an opportunity to do 
mischief to the living. No one would go about at night for fear 
of Tamates, unless he carried a light, which ghosts themselves 
were afraid of. Ifa child were sick, it was thought that it had 
wandered within reach of some Zamate which was drawing out 
its soul; to cure it the names of all the dead whose ghosts were 
likely to be at hand were called, while counter-charms were 
muttered by women who knew them, and were called in on 
such occasions; when the name of the ghost who had possessed 
the child was called, he would be forced to fly. 

When a man went out of his mind it was supposed that a 
ghost was possessing him, and wonderful things were thought to 
be done by one in such condition. To recover such a person, if 
he could be caught a fire was made of strong-smelling herbs, 
and the patient held in the smoke. The names of the dead 
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were called, and when the right name was given the possessed 
mani would confess it, and the power of the ghost would fail. 
There have been cases in which a morbid desire for communion 
with a ghost has made persons eat a morsel of a dead man’s 
flesh ; one who had done so had then power himself to cause 
possession of another, by the ghost with whom he had formed 
this connection. Among the Banks’ Islanders alone of Melane- 
sians, cannabalism was unknown; and such an act as this was 
thought horrible, yet it imparted mana. The same name Tala- 
mawr was given to one who did this, and to one whose soul was 
supposed to go out from him, and eat the soul or the lingering 
life of a freshly-dead corpse. The story of one of these Tala- 
maurs is worth notice; it was a woman who confessed her 
exereise of this power, and on the death of a neighbour gave 
notice that she should go in the night and eat the corpse. The 
friends kept wateh, aitd heard at dead of night a seratching at 
the door, a rustling and a noise close to the corpse; some one 
threw a stone and seemed to hit the unseen thing. In the 
morning the Zalamaur was found with a bruise on her arm, 
which she said was caused by a stone thrown at her while she 
was eating the corpse. 

Ghosts do net appear in visible form, but if anything is seen 
of them it is as fire or flames. Phosphorescent fungus often 
gives a fright. There are stories also of ghosts which credit 
them with some bodily powers, and if the vague fears of them 
can be expressed, it is that they eat people. It has been 
mentioned that some stones are thought to have Zamates and’ 
Vuis about them, and that if a man’s shadow falls on the stone, 
the Tamate will eat him. Here again it is not thought that the 
shadow is the soul, but that the shadow is very intimately 
connected with the man; and the stone with the ghost, and by 
the medium of the shadow on the stone, the ghost can reach the 
immaterial part of the living man. The spirit of @ stillborn 
child is especially dreaded. 

It is impossible to distinguish accurately, and yet some 
distinction must be made between the ghost whose intercourse . 
with mankind is thus mischievous and dreaded, and the souls 
of departed friends who are called upon for help. Prayers, as a 
rule, are made to dead men and not to spirits—to Tamates, not 
to Vuis: With the exception of the calls to Qat and Marawa, 
mentioned above, it is not known that any prayers are offered 
except to the dead. To call this the Worship of Ancestors is 
hardly correct. People who carry no memory of their pre- 
decessors beyond their grandfathers can hardly be said to 
worship ancestors ; indeed, it may be doubted whether any dead 
person is appealed to by one who has not known him alive. 
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It is not by any means the case, of course, that ghosts of the 
dead are appealed to as benevolent spirits, only to help their 
friends in what is good; the help that is required of them ig 
very often to do mischief, to which, indeed, they are rather 
thought to have an inclination. The following prayers will 
show what they are called upon and thought to do. 

Prayer on opening an oven when a leaf of cooked mallow 
(Note 5) is thrown as if for a dead person: “This is a lucky 
bit for your eating. Those who have charmed you, killed you 
[as the case may be]; take hold of their hands; drag them to 
Panoi; let them die.” 

Prayer on a voyage: “ Uncle! Father! plenty of pigs for you, 
plenty of money, kava for your drinking, twenty bags of food 
for your eating in the canoe. I pray you look upon me; let me 
go safe on the sea.” 

Prayer on pouring out a little of the liquor before dri 
kava: “Grandfather! this is a lucky drop of kava for your 
drinking ; let pigs abound to me; let the money I have spent 
come back to me; let the food that is gone come back to the 
house of you and me.” 

Prayer over a hole in which sacrifice is made by two persons, 
with a view to advancement in the Suge: “Grandfather! 
Uncle! Father! Great-uncle! let us two go on; there will bea 
hundred fathoms of money for you; look upon us two; don’t 
look unfavourably on us; let money abound to us, pigs, food; 
let our Suge succeed ; let not our canoe be swamped; you sit and 
look after ug; let us go on-all right, with no unfavourable looks 
upon us; let us go on straight in this hole of yours and ours, in 
the hot suge-hole of us three !” 

It has been said that sacrifices are offered to the dead, but not 
of anything except money in the Banks’ Islands, and that 
prayers are also addressed, almost exclusively, to them. It 


‘ would appear, therefore, that the religious rites, such as they are, 


of the Banks’ Islanders are rendered to the dead ; but sacrifice 
and prayer must not be estimated by any other than the native 
standard, or thought to make a show as the public religious 
practices of the people. There are no sacred buildings and no 
priests; there is no public worship; those who have com- 
munication with Vuis apply to them for their own benefit, and 
for those who pay them for their intercession. All men when 
they are of age or position sufficient,and have been taught how 
to do it, make their prayers and sacrifices upon occasion. A 
large proportion of the population know very little of what 
their elders practise. 

For the public festivals with songs and dances there is 
nothing practised, except in small things by individuals, of a 
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religious character. There is no superstitious association what- 
ever recognised in the dances of any kind, and there are no 
sacred songs (Note 6). There are no images either which can 
be called idols, hardly any to which a superstitious regard can . 
be thought to be paid. 

The great institutions of the Banks’ Islands are the Suge and 
the Zamate, which in the absence of all political organisation 
whatever, supply a certain bond of unity and order throughout 
the group. Neither have a religious character, nor is any 
superstitious practice necessarily connected with them; but 
inasmuch as any man who gets on in the world is supposed 
to do so by mana, and as mana is got by superstitious 
practices, so much of superstition is mixed up with both. So 
large a share of native life and interest is given to these things 
that some account of them ought to be shortly added. 

The Suge is a club, the house belonging to which is the most 
conspicuous building in every village, and is to be found 
wherever there is a permanent habitation. This house, or 
gamal, has many compartments, each with its own oven, in 
accordance with the several grades in the society. Almost all 
the male population belong to this club, and were formerly 
bound to take their meals in the gamal, the women and little 
children alone eating in the houses. To rise from one grade to 
another money has to be given and pigs killed; to take the 
highest degrees is very expensive, and requires a certain 
amount of influence, social, and according to native notions, like 
all other powers, to some extent supernatural. On this account 
men seeking the high degrees fast, and perform such rites as 
that of the Qarang suge (suge-hole) above mentioned. As ad- 
mission to the highest grades depends on the good will of the 
few who have already reached them, and all promotion in every 
rank is consequently under their control, the authority of the 
men highest in the Suge is very considerable indeed. It is 
these persons who appear to traders and naval officers as 
chiefs. Their position, however, is merely social, but as has 
been said before, the fact of their having been able to reach 
such a position, argues in the native mind the possession of 
mana, which always has some supernatural quality. 

It is remarkable that this institution of the Suge, quite 
unknown in the Solomon Islands, is found in the New Hebrides 
as far south, at least, as Mae, Three Hills. The Banks’ 
Islanders, however, think the southern Suge very incorrect. 

The ZYamate is a secret society, or rather there are many 
secret societies all called ZYamate, of which one, the Tamate 
liwoa, or great one, is the chief, and probably the original. The 
name is “ The Ghosts,” and the pretence was that there was in 
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it an association of living men and ghosts. In the Banks’ 
Tslands the Tamate is as universal as the Suge, and its sacred 
place, the Salagoro, found beside every village. The society, 
however, does not include all the male population: man 
remain matawonowono, with their eyes closed. Some of the 
lesser Tamates are cheaper than the Tamate liwoa, some are 
more exclusive. Entrance to these societies is obtained by 
payment, and the neophyte has to spend many days in the 
Salagoro. There is really nothing, however, of initiation, for 
there is nothing to be initiated into; the only secret was the 
making of the masks and hats in which the members appeared 
in public, and the way of producing the sound which was 
supposed to be the cry of the ghosts. The masks or hats were 
very ingeniously made, and often beautifully ornamented, the 
various Jamates having various masks. In times not very 
distant the mysterious character of the Tamate was still 
maintained ; the women and children believed that real ghosts 
were present. All supernatural character has probably now 
disappeared at Mota, and the societies are maintained for the 
pleasure of the thing, from old associations, and the conveniences 
of a club at the Salagoro. It is not only in the Banks’ Islands 
that a secret and a costume have their attractions, 

The members of the great Zamate indulge in much licence. 
When they choose to go abroad to collect provision for one of 
their feasts; the women and uninitiated are obliged to keep 
away from their paths. The warning voice of the Tamate is 
heard, and the country is shut up. There is also a considerable 
power in these societies to keep order. Each has its dis- 
tinguishing leaf of a croton. Whena member of any Tamate 
sets a tapu he will mark it with its leaf, and any one who 
violates the tapu will have to do with all of that society. A 
man who belongs to all, or all the important, Zamates will con- 
sequently have much power, and the same man will probably, 
almost certainly, be high also in the Suge. He will have great 
personal influence and mana, and he will have the two great 
institutions of the country at his back. In islands where there 
is no political or tribal organisation, position in the Suge and 
the Tamate makes the “Great man,’ whose authority is 
respected and maintains order. Some years ago men in the 
highest position in Mota forbade the carrying of bows, in 
accordance with Bishop Patteson’s teaching, and when a man in 
anger caught up his weapon, the cry of the Zamate was heard all 
round the district, and the fault had to be atoned for with a pig. 

The Zamate in some shape obtains in the New Hebrides as 
far south at least as Ambrym ; and there is something of it in 
one island at least of the Solomon group. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE NEw HEBRIDES. 


Tur New Hebrides, consisting of a chain of islands stretching 
generally in a line for nearly 400 miles, are not likely to present 
so compact and homogeneous a body of beliefs and practices as 
the Banks’ Islands. The diversity of language which is so con- 
spicuous between the northernmost and southernmost islands of 
the group would suggest a difference much wider than actually 
exists between their customs and superstitions. But+the people 
are in fact the same throughout, with various degrees of admix- 
ture, and the dialects are soon seen to be, in fact, dialects and not 
separate languages ; and so there can be no reasonable doubt 
that, with whatever variation here and there, the notions of the 
people concerning the other world, and their superstitious 

ractices, are substantially the same throughout the New 

ebrides. If so, as the difference between what is believed 
and. practised in the Northern New Hebrides and Banks’ 
Islands is not great, what has been already given as prevailing 
in the Banks’ Islands will stand good to a large extent in the 
New Hebrides also. A single example will suffice to show how 
complete is the identity both in language and belief between the 
two extremities of the group. 

In an account of Anaiteum given by a missionary visitor, the 
“gods” of the people are called Natmas. Besides the god 
Nugerain, to whom the creation of the island was ascribed, there 
was a “ multitude of spiritual beings” who are called Natmases, to 
whom prayers were made and sacrifices offered, and who were 
supposed to havefpower over the elements, crops, and disease. 
It is evident that these Natmases ate the Mota Tamates; the 
word is the same on the face of it (Note 7); and one proof 
of unity such as this is of more value for the understanding of 
the subject than a number of points of diversity observed, and 
very imperfectly ascertained, im different islands of the group. 

It appears that the small island of Futuna, which lies a little 
away to the eastward of the main line of the group, is inhabited 
by a people speaking the Polynesian language, but not physically 
different from the Melanesians of the other islands. The same 
is the case in the little island of Niua, in the istet of Fila, and 
is part of the mainland of Fate, Sandwich Island, and in the 
middle division of Mae, Three Hills. In these it is most probable 
that something remains of the beliefs and customs as well as 
the language of the eastern islands. 

VOL. 
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At Mae, then, remains one decided mark of Polynesian 
character—a hereditary chieftainship with the power of the tapy 
attached to it. Whatever appearances may induce visitors, or 
indeed missionaries, who take it for granted that there are chiefs 
among all savages, to think that the leaders or most prominent 


_ persons who appear are the chiefs of their respective places, 


it is pretty certain that in the Banks’ Islands, and New 
Hebrides generally, there are no chiefs in the sense which the 
word bears in Polynesian Islands ; there are no men distinguished 
by higher or sacred blood, none who have an official and political 
position which they inherit and transmit to their posterity. In 
Mae, however, and probably among the other Polynesian- 
speaking communities, there are hereditary chiefs, who as 
children can succeed to their fathers, and who alone possess the 
power of the tapu. This at once makes a great difference ; but 
whether there is much besides which these Polynesian people 
hold and practise unlike their neighbours, or whether their 
neighbours have received from them anything not known in 
more purely Melanesian districts, as they have received 
circumcision, is not ascertained. At Mae circumcision is nota 
religious rite, nor has it apparently any superstitious associations. 
lt prevails very generally in the Southern New Hebrides, which 
have no doubt received many immigrants from the Eastern 
Polynesian Islands ; but it is unknown in the New Hebrides 
north of Ambrym, and in the Banks’ and Solomon Islands; 
except in the pure Polynesian settlements. 

At Mae they distinguish between the spirits (if they think of 
more than one), who correspond to the Vuis of the Banks’ 
Islands, and the spirits which are the ghosts of dead men. A 
ghost is called Jtwa, the Maori atwa ; when seen, an tua is red, 
like flame; and there are certain places and stones which are 
sacred and unapproachable by those who do not know the Jtua 
to which they belong. In this it is probable enough that the 
notion is not strictly limited to the dead. A libation is offered 
to an Jtwa on drinking kava, and a fragment of food from a 
meal is in like manner offered ; in this the object of the action 
is the commemoration or invocation of the recently dead. A 
certain Tavake is esteemed as a spirit—a matigtig, not a dead 
man, and it is possible that he may be a deified ancestor of the 
chief’s ; supposing the Mae people to be sufficiently Polynesian 
still to have ancestors of whom they conceive. The place of 
departed spirits is Bulaiva. There is nothing in these beliefs at 
all ditferent to what obtains elsewhere; but so little is known 
that the supposition may be entertained that, if the old and 
undisturbed ideas of the native mind could be reached, some- 
thing from the eastern islands would still be found to be 
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retained, together with the Polynesian language, dress, chiefs, and 
tapu. 
‘Of the northernmost islands of the group more can be 
ascertained, and it will be seen that the native notions and 
religious practices are substantially the same as those of the 
Banks’ Islands, as the dialects spoken are very closely akin. 
Of the great islands of Espiritu Santo and Malikolo, the largest 
of all the group, very little is known as regards these matters ; 
but so much of absolute proof exists of a common population 
that it would be difficult indeed to believe in any considerable 
variation in other things. They may have different. names in 
different islands for the supernatural beings who are the subject 
of these stories; and there may be various ways of sacrificing or 
of holding communion with the dead; but substantially the 
practices and beliefs of all the Northern New Hebrides are th 
same, and the same with those of the Banks’ Islands. ? 
The identity of the language is conspicuous, however mutu- 
ally unintelligible the dialects may be; and whenever a native 
of one of these islands may land he may find his due place in 
the gamal, the clubhouse of the Suge. What is chiefly re- 
markable as showing how comparatively modern are these 
diversities, even of language, is the identity in all these Nor- 
thern New Hebrides of the division of the population into two 
“ sides of the house,” which obtains in the Banks’ Islands (Note 8). 
A native of Merlav, Star Island, the nearest of the Banks’ 
Group to the New Hebrides, will go over to Maewo, Aurora 
Island, the northernmost of the latter group. Just as if he goes 
to one of his own group, he will find a different dialect which he 
can hardly at first understand, but he will know who are his 
sogoi, who belong to the same “side of the house” with him- 
self; so if he paddles over to Maewo he finds a different speech, 
which he has to learn, but his own sogoit. But whereas at home 
at Merlav all the stories are of Qat, at Maewo Qat is unknown, 
and they say that Tagar is the Vui who created them. - If a 
Maewo man, again, goes to Araga, Pentecost Island, he goes to 
his own people, his sogoi, and it is perfectly known who they 
are. Again, an Araga man goes across to his sogoi at Lepers’ 
Island, and the people there who have intercourse with Espiritu 
Santo know equally well who are of their “side” there. It is 
evident, therefore, that in the Banks’ Islands and Northern New 
Hebrides the people are one, and that there exists an institution 
prior to their diversity of language and of legends. It is im- 
possible to doubt the substantial identity of the population 
throughout the group, but whether the Polynesian influences 
from the east, which are plainly visible, or whether other causes 
have made a considerable change in the more southern islands, is 
v2 
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not easy to discover. A comparison of what is known of the 
northern and southern islands will leave very little doubt but 
that a certain knowledge of the beliefs and customs of any 
one island would explain almost everything which a visitor 
observes. ; 

In Maewo, Aurora, the most northern of the New Hebrides, 
they distinguish as in the Banks’ Islands between the spirits 
who never have been men, Vwi, and the ghosts, Tamate. Of 
the Vuis whose names are known, Tagar takes the place of 
Qat as the legendary maker of various objects; Qat is unknown. 
The foolish brother of Qat, Tangaro-lologong, is represented by 
Suge-matua, who always did things wrong when Tagar was 
doing them right. No sacrifices or prayers are made to Tagar, 
he is only the subject of stories ; he stayed at Maewo long ago, > 
made men, pigs, fruit-trees, and went off in a canoe. 

Other Vwis, nameless and unknown to all but those who 
have special communication with them, are approached at stones 
upon which particular leaves are laid; not by any order of men, 
but by all as they have the fancy, or get introduced by another. 
Stones also in houses called ¢angaroa, or carried about the 
person, bring mana with them, because of the Vwi connected with 
them. So also the stones for rain and sunshine, for giving 
abundant crops of bread-fruit, yams, or taro. Snakes and owls 
also in some places are representatives of Vuis, and give men 
mana. 

The Tames are addressed in prayers, and something in the 
way of sacrifice of food is offered to them. Places where 
remarkable men have been buried, whether recently or in times 
beyond present memory, are sacred, not to be approached but by . 


- their owners, who make prayers there to the Tamate. 


They call the soul ¢amani ; on leaving the body it goes on the . 
road to Panoi to the northern point of the island, where there is 
a deep gully down which they pass. Before leaving the world, 
they stay some time at this place, and some are heard at play, . 
others crying with grief and pain, the lately dead who have just 
become aware of their condition. When the 7amate makes the 
descent it finds two Vwis, Gaviga and Matamakira, on either 
side the path, trying to wound it with their spears. Further on 
is a pig which will devour all who have not in their lifetime 
planted the Pandanus, which supplies the fibre for mats and 


baskets. Those who have planted one, find it at hand and 


climb out of the reach of the pig. Those also who have not 
killed many pigs for feasts can make no progress, but hang on 
the branches of the trees that overhang the beach. In Panoi 
the ghosts are very black, they eat excrement, they live in 
a dim and unsubstantial place, where all the trees have red 
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leaves. Below this Panoi is another, in which those who 
descend into it turn into burning embers. It is by Tamates 
that diseases are brought, and through them that charms are 
worked. The story of the origin of death by a woman putting 
on again her cast skin, and the belief that snakes take the form 
of men, is the same as in the Banks’ Island. 

Next to Maewo is Araga, Pentecost Island. The people 
believe that Tagar came down from heaven and made thi 


and then went back; and that he is still able to help, and is . 


therefore addressed in prayers. When Tagar was making things, 
another Vwi, Suge, was with him, but was always doing and 
proposing to do what was wrong. Tagar planted the rind of 
the yam, Suge the inner part; Suge wished men only to die for 
five days, but Tagar made them die right out ; Suge proposed 
that there should be six nights to one day, but Tagar made 
them equal. Tagar had and has a wife and children, and many 
brothers were with him on earth. The Vwis which belong to 
stones are not the same as Tagar and his brothers: if they have 
names they are only known to those who know the stone and 
its Vwi. Sacritices are offered to Tagar and other Vis on their 
stones; a man who wishes for their favour gives the man who 
knows the Vwi a pig and mats, and he rubs the stone with 
cocoa-nut. There are places where snakes are believed to be 
belonging to some Vwi; those who know them sacrifice to the 
Vui through them as a medium. 

It is by the Tamates that disease is caused and that charms 
work. When a man dies his nun leaves the body; the body of 
a person of consequence is buried in the place, and pigs are 
killed at the death-meal whose nun follows his. The ghosts 
meet at the southern point of Araga, nearest to Ambrym; 
at Lingling, where there is a stream which they cannot cross, 
and where they are heard dancing, drumming, and whistling. 
When they descend to Hades they leap off a projecting tree 
(Note 9), and a shark waiting below bites off the noses of those 
who have not killed pigs, or complied with some other custom of 
the country. They perish finally ; but yet whether there are 
some who never leave the island, or whether they can come 


back, ghosts haunt the country in abundance, especially where ~ 


the dead have been buried. If seen they are like fire. The 
places where dead persons of consequence are buried are thought 
sacred; or it may be a place which ghosts are supposed to 
haunt. In these sacred spots sacrifices are offered. Not every 
one can go into such places, but only such as have a special 
interest in each. Such persons to propitiate the ghosts, who are 
always feared, take mats, food, pigs living or cvoked, and leave 
them in the sacred spot. In such places also the fragment of 
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food by which another is to be bewitched is left, and as it 
decays the life of the person aimed at is drawn out by the ghost, 
To ghosts, also, prayers are offered. It cannot be said that this 
is a worship of ancestors; it is the ghosts of the lately dead 
who are feared, propitiated, or invoked. The belief in the 
change of some snakes into men is very strong. 

In Lepers’ Island, Opa, opposite to Araga, they call the Vui, 
using still that word, who made things Tagaro. Suge, they say, 
was with him, always disagreeing. When the time came for 
his departure, Tagaro paddled away in a canoe, and since then 
things have been changing for the worse. Prayers are addressed 
to Tagaro, and to Vuis, which have stones or snakes appropriated 
to them, who also go by the name of Tagaro. The sacrifices are 
obscure ; a man who has access to a Vui, or Tagaro, in some 
sacred place, or by some stone, will receive pigs, money, and . 
mats for his intercession, but he is not known to offer them. 
He takes the same to introduce another to his sacred place or 
stune. Ghosts, on the other hand, do not appear to have 
prayers or sacrifices offered to them ; but it is they who cause 
disease, and by their means that magic works. Weather 
doctors work by stones and leaves ; but in the cure of diseases, 
which is much in the hands of old women, recourse is rather 
had to Tamates. 

The soul is called ¢antegi. On the fifth day after death, at 
the death-meal, they throw some of the food on the grave before — 
they eat themselves. The souls on the way to the receptacle 
for Opa tantegis, which is loloboetogitogi, goes first to the lake 
on the top of the island, at the edge of which there is an active 
voleanic veut. There they stay for a hundred days, with 
Galeon, who stops them on the road. When they leave him 
they have to meet a pig, who will devour those who have 
not followed far their suge. 

Passing southward, the next island is Ambrym, distinguished 
by its vast volcano. A visitor will see there two objects which 
are not seen in the northern islands, Large figures, screened 
with bamboos and profusely ornamented and painted, will be 
found in the villages, and will naturally be taken for idols 
~ (Note 10). They are, however, made and kept in memory of 
some persons of consequence, and are set up at the great feast, 
perhaps a hundred days, after death. That they do not 
represent ancestors is pretty certain: the very oldest can be but 
few years old. The custom is in all the islands to bury persons 
of consequenge in the village by the side of the open space 
which is kept clear for dances and other common purposes. 
The grave is covered with stones built up like a wall, and stones 
of a convenient size for seats, or for a standing-place for an 
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orator, or for killing pigs upon at a feast, are placed near. 
These stones are treated with a certain respect by persons of 
no position, because of their association with the great man who 
is buried near, or with feasts which they themselves have never 
provided. The drums also are erect, the hollowed logs of trees 
as elsewhere, but not lying horizontally as in the islands to the 
north. Their top is fashioned into a grinning face; and if the 
drum be the image of a venerated ancestor, the blows of the 
performers are struck upon his stomach. A drum is part of. 
the furniture of a village or of a rich man’s establishment 
all through the islands; those that stand thus erect are more 
conspicuous, the other kind being often covered from the 
weather; but it must be thought very improbable that they 
are in any way idols, or indeed, except by the way, put to any 
superstitious uses, no songs or dances in Melanesia being known 
to be employed in a religious way. 

There is probably very little difference between the customs 
of the people of Ambrym and Malikolo, or the neighbouring 
island of Api or Tasiko. Beyond these comes Mae, which is the 
furthest island to the southward now visited by the Melanesian 
Mission. 

Of Sandwich Island, Fate, and the three islands that lie 
beyond, which are all occupied by Presbyterian Missionaries, 
very much the same account is given. They are said to believe 
at Fate in six future states, ending in annihilation, and their 
“worship of ancestors ” is confined as elsewhere to the recently 
dead. The “two gods” to whom they are said to trace the 
origin of all things, Mauitikitiki and Tamakaia, seem by their 
names to belong to the Polynesian inhabitants of the island, as 
does their Hades, Lakiuatoto (Note 11). 

Of Eromanga it is said that their “great god and creator” is 
Nobu, who after making men at Eromanga, went off to another 
land. The,spirits of the dead go eastward, and also roam the 
bush. Men at first went like pigs, and pigs walked like men. 
The first of the human race was a woman, and then her son. 
They have, as at Mota and Florida, a story of a man swallowed 
by a whale. The Missionary, Mr. Gordon, who was murdered 
by the natives of the island, reported “a species of idolatry 
connected with the worship of the moon, the image of which 
they exhibit at their idolatrous feasts, which are regulated by 
the moon and are great abominations.” It may well be doubted, 
however, whether this is a correct interpretation of what 
was seen (Note 12). That the same superstitions about spirits 
and their connection with stones are prevalent as farther north 
is apparent, with the same beliefs in the powers of men who are 
called priests to control the weather and cause or cure diseases. 
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The residence for many years of two missionaries on the 
southernmost island of the New Hebrides, Anaiteum, has lo 
ago brought the whole people to the profession of Christianity, 
and their beliefs and customs of old times have passed away, 
It is evident that, as before observed, there was a substantial 
identity in such matters between this and the other extremity 
of the group. The early missionaries reported the people to 
“ live under the most abject bondage to their Matmases,” taki 
these Matmases, which we have seen to be the ghosts of the 
dead, for “ gods or spirits” (Note 13). When it is said that the 
fat of pigs was offered to the “gods,” and that on occasions 
of feasts no one tasted the food until a part had been presented 
to the “gods” by a “priest,” there can be little doubt that 
what are called gods are these Natmases, as the “ priests” are 
the near relatives. The belief in other spirits, not the ghosts of 
the dead, appears equally clear in the account of “sacred stones.” 
sacred places, and sacred objects, without number,” and the 
“minor deities,” said to be a progeny of Nugerain, and called 
“gods of the sea, of the land, of mountains and valleys, &c.” 
Doctors for the weather and for diseases had the same apparatus 
of stones, bones, and leaves as elsewhere, and the same charms 
were practised by means of the fragments of food. Nugerain 
was the creator, who fished up the island, as Maui did New 
Zealand ; a legend probably borrowed from the Eastern Islands. 
What is mentioned as a “vague and dim tradition of the Fall,” 
is no doubt an incorrect rendering of the common story of the 
origin of death in breaking through the primitive practice of 
casting the skin. 

The place of departed souls was called Zmai, which had two 
divisions; the one a “sensual paradise,” to which nothing in 
the beliefs of the northern and western islands bears any 
resemblance ; the other, a “most miserable place,” where they 
fed on the “vilest refuse,” according to the common belief 
elsewhere, and were “tormented.” One of the torments 
mentioned clears away the difficulty raised by the mention of 
torment, which is quite foreign to the common Melanesian 
conception of Hades, and points to an agreement with the 
almost universal belief in some kind of ordeal to be gone through 
on the way to Hades. This torment is the piercing of the nose 
and ears with a sharp instrument; and the true story is pro- 
bably the same ag that told at Florida, as the statement that 
“ stinginess”” is the crime chiefly punished in Hades is to be 
understood by what they say in Lepers’ Island, and elsewhere, 
about the fate of those who have not killed pigs for public 
feasts. 

In two points a difference is seen between Anaiteum and 
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the greater part of Melanesia. Human sacrifices are said to 
have been offered but rarely. The question arises whether it 
was really so; whether the man was not killed, because he was 
supposed to be the cause of some calamity. The Sun and 
Moon also, especially the Moon, “held a distinguished place 
among the gods of the Anaiteumese,” as also at Eromanga. 
That the Sun and Moon are spirits, or inhabited by spirits 
(Vuis in the language of the Northern New Hebrides is 
commonly believed; but that they should be worshipped and 
sacrificed to is not a common thing. Looking, however, at the 
whole Archipelago from the Torres Islands to Anaiteum, it 
cannot fail to be seen that with all diversities of dialect, and 
minor differences in other ways, the beliefs of the people 
concerning the unseen world and the practices that follow upon 
them are substantially the same. 

Of New Caledonia and the Loyalty Islands very little can be 
said. The absolute power of a few hereditary chiefs in these 
latter islands points to something different from the common 
Melanesian population, as the pottery and elaborate irrigation 
described by the first visitors to New Caledonia gives a notion 
of another stage of civilization; though pottery is also made in 
Espiritu Santo, and water is in many islands ingeniously brought 
among the cultivations. It seems certain that prayers and food 
are offered to the recently dead; what besides has been related 
by visitors is either a repetition or an obvious misrepresentation 
of what is common elsewhere (Note 14). 


CHAPTER 
THE SoLoMON IsLANDS, SAN CRISTOVAL. 


THE three hundred miles that separate the Solomon Islands 
from the Banks’ Islands, carry the voyager into what he cannot 
fail to observe to be, in some respects, anew world. The diffe- 
rence between the elegant plank-built canoes, and the clumsy 
tree-trunks of the islands he has left behind, is striking. He 
sees at once that he has come into the region of the betel, and 
is told that he has passed out of the region of kava. He knows 
that it is now possible to sail on without losing sight of ‘land 
to the Asiatic continent itself, and if that should seem too far, 
the great island of New Guinea, the Papua, from which the 
whole race around him takes its name, is comparatively close 
before him. Whatever of difference, however, may be observed 
in the people will, as has been remarked before, seem to make 
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them less Papuan; their more frequently straight hair and 
oblique eyes, and their generally shorter stature. The origin of 
this difference, and the degree to which it obtains, not in the 
physical form, but in the customs and belief of the people, is 
the most interesting subject of inquiry in the Solomon Islands, 

Diversity in language still prevails, but the area over which 
one dialect extends is generally larger, though local differences 
are found everywhere. The distinction between the people of 
the sea-coast and of the inland villages is marked in the larger 
islands, not by diversity of language so much as of feeling; 
and yet in some places where European intercourse has cor- 
rupted the population, it is maintained almost entirely by the 
adoption of children from inland. All the dialects spoken have 
evidently the same origin with those of the Banks’ Islands and 
New Hebrides, and the people are undoubtedly Melanesian, as 
in those islands, Papuan, not Polynesian. Small colonies of 
pure Polynesians are found in small islands of the group. 

The islands visited by the Melanesian Mission are San 
Cristoval, Ugi, Ulawa, or Contrariété, Malanta, Guadalcanar, 
Florida, Savo, and Ysabel. It is probable that to divide these 
into two groups will not only be a matter of convenience, but 
will represent an existing difference between the customs of 
those who occupy the two extremities. The islands of Guadal- 
canar and Malanta stretch side by side for a hundred miles, and 
the ends of edch will belong to the south-eastern and north- 
western divisions respectively. We may take San Christoval 
with the small neighbouring islands, Ulawa, and the south- 
eastern ends of Malanta and Guadalcanar, as forming one group, 
and the further ends of the last-mentioned islands with Florida, 
Savo, and Ysabel as forminganother. Of the first, San Cristoval 
may be taken as an example; whatever prevails there in belief 
or in practice will be found with little variety in the sur- 
rounding parts. 

In San Cristoval a difference is recognised between beings of 
a higher nature than human, and the spirits of dead men; but 
everything in the nature of a cultus is directed to the dead. 
A spirit, never human, is called Vigona, but only one Vigona is 
spoken of, and that wasa snake ; its outward form or manifesta- 
tion, that is, is said to have been a snake, The name of this 
spirit, who was female, was Kahausibware, her abode was on the 
mountain at Bauro in the centre of the island. It was she who 
made men, pigs, fruit-trees, yams, the animals, and their food 
with which the island is furnished. After a while, the race of 
men being in its infancy, a woman left her child in the house 
while she went to work, in charge of Kahausibware, whose child 
in some way it was. The child so annoyed the Vigona by its 
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screaming, that it strangled it with its tail. The mother coming 
in found the folds of the serpent still wound round the body, 
and seizing an axe began to chop the snake to pieces. As she 
chopped it asunder, the parts came together again; but at last 
the spirit gave in, cried out that she would go away, and that 
the woman would soon be sorry for having used her so badly. 
The spirit-snake accordingly made its way down a watercourse 
to the sea and left the island. She first swam to Ugi, but still 
seeing the mountain at Bauro, she went further to Ulawa, and 
thence to the south-east end of Malanta, but still there was in 
fine weather the sight of her former home. Finally she reached 
Marau, the end of Guadalcanar, nearest San Cristoval, und the 
view of the mountain of Bauro being shut out by the nearer 
hills, there she rests till the present day. Snakes upon that 
mountain are venerated as being the progeny or representatives 

of Kahausibware, but they are not Vigonas. No prayers or 

sacrifices are offered to Kahausibware; she is nothing but the . 
subject of stories. Since her departure, all things have deterio- 

vated. The same story of the origin of death in the putting on 

again of the cast skin is related concerning the woman whose 

child was strangled by the snake, as is current in the Eastern 


up. 

The spirits of dead men are called Ataro. When a man dies 
his soul (awngana) goes trom his body to a small island near 
Ulawa, Rondomana. At first the ghost feels like a man; he 
gives the news of his place, and does not realise his condition. 
After some days a kingfisher pecks his head, and he sinks into 
the shadowy existence of a real ghost. They do nothing, but 
stay for ever in a cave, or ranging aimlessly about the islands. 
Men landing under stress of weather often see them on the 
beach, but on close approach they disappear. They have no 
power, but exist with an empty life, and are afraid of living 
men. The kingfisher is killed at Bauro, because of its treatment 
of the ghosts, but young ones spring up from the blood of all 
that are killed. 

It is a matter of much difficulty, as elsewhere, to reconcile 
the concourse of dead men’s souls, in such a receptacle as this, 
with their presence and activity in the neighbourhood of their 
graves and among their living countrymen. It is possible that, 
if common people on their death disappear 'in their souls to 
Rondomana, and never really become Ataros, men of rank and 
position, those in one word who have had mana, are thought to 
undergo a different change, and remain as Aéaros near their 
homes. It is also possible that it is conceived that there are 
two souls, the anima and the animus, one of which goes to 
Rondomana, and the other remains as an Ataro. No clear 
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conception is formed by the natives: some will say one , 
some another; but all will be agreed that common men whey 
they die do not become the Ataros that are feared, invoked, and 
propitiated. To have power as a ghost, a man must have hadi it 
when alive; the more he has when alive, the more he will have 
as a ghost ; ‘and while alive he gets his power from the dead 
who have gone before him. 

The bodies of common people are thrown into the sea, but 
men of consequence are buried. After a time they take up the 
skull or some part of the skeleton, and put it in a small building 
in the village, where upon occasions they pray or sacrifice to 
obtain help from the spirit. Ghosts (Ataros) are seen and heard 
to speak ; their appearance is that of persons lately dead, their 
voice is a hollow whisper. On occasions, however, when the 
people of a place are gathering for a fight, some one, who has an 
Ataro with whom he communicates, will speak with the Ataro’s 
voice loudly, prophesying success, and stirring up fierceness and 
courage. It is the Ataros of those who have lately died that 
have most power; that is, if of late a man of great mana has 
died. If in any place there has been no great man of late, they 
think most of one of the former generation, who has never been 
superseded ; but after a time all are forgotten, or thought to have 
little mana, whom no one remembers in the flesh. 

In this way, as there will be a general recourse to the aid of 
some famous dead warrior or leader, so individuals, families, and 
setsof neighbours will have some one of their own to whom as 
an Ataro they will apply. The ghosts are believed to fight 
among themselves with ghostly weapons. If then a person is 
sick in a way that is supposed to show that it has been done by 
a ghost, his friends will form an opinion as to the ghost belong- 
ing to some unfriendiy party who has done it. They therefore, 
or the one among them who has access to the powerful ghost of 
their party by the medium of his skull, or some relic of him, 
will call upon that ghost to attack the other who has done the 
mischief. The two ghosts fight, but mortals only know of the 
combat by the result. The ghost who wounds his adversary 
causes thereby the sickness or death of one of his adversary’s 
living clients. 

The manner in which the help of a powerful <Afaro is 
obtained by prayer and sacrifice on a public occasion is thus 
described in an account written by an educated Christian native: 
“When our people want to fight with any other place, the chief 
men of the village and the older men and the youths, with those 
who know how to sacrifice, come together to the place in the 
village which is sacred to the Aéavo, whose name is Harumae. 
When they are thus assembled to sacrifice, the man who acts as 
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chief sacrificer takes a pig; and if it be not a castrated pig they 


would not sacrifice it to that Ataro: he would despise it and not ~ 


eat it. Not the chief sacrificer, but those who help him kill the 
pig by strangling it near the sacred place. Then they cut it up, 
taking care that no blood drops on the ground, to prevent which 
they put it into a bowl. Then the chief sacrificer takes a piece 
of the flesh, and dips up some of the blood in a cocoa-nut shell, 
and goes in with both to the sacred house, and calls the Ataro 
thus, ‘Harumae! Chief in war! we sacrifice this pig to you 
that you may help us to beat those people, and whatever we 
shall carry off from that place shall be your property, and we 
too will be yours. Then he too burns the piece of flesh in a 
fire on a stone, and pours the blood on the fire. Upon that 
the fire flames up and reaches the roof, and the place is filled 
with the smell of the pig, a sign that the Ataro has heard. But 
when the man goes in, he does not go boldly, but with awe; and 
this is a sign that he is going into the sacred house, that he puts 
away his bag, and washes thoroughly his hands, lest the Ataro 
should despise him.” It is te be observed that this Harumae 
has not been dead many years—the elder people of his place 
well remember him; nor was he a great fighting man, he was as 
his name, “ Feed the enemy,” implies, a kind and generous man, 
but he was thought to have much mana. The ghost of another 
man of very different character has also a great reputation in the 
same place, Tapia by name, who in his lifetime was no great 
warrior, but very powerful with charms and curses ; he is much 
dreaded now, and the place where he was buried is dangerous to 
approach, especially in the rain. It is on a little point of land, 
and if a rainbow is seen, then it is a sign that the Ataro is 
present. Ifa man should go there alone in the rain, Tapia will 
take his soul, and tie it to the great banyan that is there. When 
he gets home he feels his whole body in pain, and sends for a man 
skilful in such matters, who finding where he has been, says that 
Tapia is wishing to eat him. He then sacrifices on behalf of 
the sick man, gives Tapia some pig’s flesh or a fish, and begs 
him to eat it instead of the man; finally brings back the soul 
with him, and the man recovers. 

The dead are thus applied to for help in battle, in sickness, 
and also to produce abundant crops.. Not every one knows 
how to address them, but the prayers that are muttered are 
handed down from father to son, or taught for a consideration. 
It is worthy of notice that the inland people are thought to 
have much more mana in these matters than those on the 
coast; there are some in the Island of Malanta so full of it 
that when they come down to the beach villages they dare not 
spread out their fingers, for to point the finger at a man is to 
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shoot him with a charm, and one stretched out would be 4 
provocation to an attack. Mischief is worked in these islands 
as elsewhere, by fragments of food, or a bit of something from 
the person which, when put into the place considered sacred to 
the Ataro will bring disease or accident. To cure disease, 
besides the sacrifices as above mentioned, to propitiate the 
adverse ghost, there are means of bringing mana to bear from 
the Ataros by charms muttered over water for the sick person 
to drink, and by the use of certain leaves and roots, amo 

which ginger has a conspicuous place. Main, sunshine, 
wind, and calm, are equally controlled by the charms which 
have mana from the dead. In all these matters the lately dead 


' are thought most powerful. 


At the death-feast a piece of food is burnt as if for the eating 
of the ghost. Ifa person of great consequence, a figure may be 
made of him after his death, for the ornamentation of a canoe- 
house, or of a stage put up at great feasts. These images are 
hardly idols, though food may sometimes be put before them, 
though to remove them would be thought to bring down 
punishment from the dead man upon those who should s0 
insult him. In these islands, however, it is a favourite amuse- 
ment, or was so in former times, to carve figures which, though 
often taken for idols, had no superstitious meaning whatever. 

The native conception of the forms of the ghosts which haunt 
the sea was curiously shown in a very elaborately ornamented 
canoe-house at Wango, now in decay. One of the many 
pictures of native life showed men in a canoe being shot at by 
ghosts. The shapes of the ghosts are made up of fish; the head 
is a fish, and the hands and feet, all projecting angles of the 
body, are in the form of the heads or fins of fish, and fish serve 
as arrows or darts. The notion is that ghosts make fish, such 
as flying-fish and gar-fish, dart out of the sea upon men in 
canoes, and that any one struck by them will die. The sea, 
with which the living men have so much to do, is equally the 
scene of the activity of the ghosts. In any danger they are 
invoked, or propitiated with an offering of an areca-nut or some 
food. Sharks, especially those of a dark colour and large size, 
are thought to be ataros; they are prayed to in danger, and 
offerings are made to them. At Ulawa they seem particularly 
to be regarded; one in particular, whose name is Sautahimatawa, 
to whom sacrifices are made of money.and porpoise-teeth, which 
are more valued than money. In that place, if a sacred shark 
has attempted to seize a man, but he has escaped, they are so 
much afraid of his anger that they will throw him back into 
the sea to be devoured. These sharks also are thought to help 
in catching bonitos, for which mana is supposed to be particu- 
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larly necessary. Until a boy has caught one of these fish he 
has not taken his place in the world. In order to gain mana 
for the purpose, boys and young men will spend even months in 
separation from the rest in some canoe-house; where they 
sacrifice, or rather some one who has mana does so for them, 


and seek the necessary spiritual force. They paddle out con- ” 


tinually till they succeed. Sometimes a man who has mana 
will put his hand on a boy’s, and so enable him to catch the fish. 
This is the only custom resembling an initiation known in this 
division of the Solomon grcup. 

Stones are, as everywhere, regarded with reverence, where, 
from their appearance or situation, or some association, they 
have come to be thought connected with an Ataro. Those 
which are in the open are treated with respect: no one will go 
too near, or sit upon them; those that are out of sight in the 
bush make the place sacred, and sacrifices are offered upon 
them, or near them, of money to their spirit. But as the Ataros 
connected with them are of ancient times, few know much 
about them, or give them more than a vague respect. 


CHAPTEF VIII. 
SoLOMON ISLANDS, CONTINUED. FLORIDA, YSABEL. 


Tue further division of the Solomon Islands comprises the 
north-western ends of Guadalcanar and Malanta, Florida, Savo, 
and Ysabel. There is a connection between the languages 
generally, much closer than is found on the eastern side of 
Melanesia ; the dialect of Savo, however, being very distinct. 
Over a considerable part of this area also the three or six 
exogamous divisions of the people of Florida prevail; at least 
among the people of the coast. The inland people of Malanta 
are reported by the others to be very different from them, which 
is accounted for on the supposition that the seafaring people who 
occupy islands close to the shore are a recent colony from 
Guadalcanar, from whence even yet, as they live by trade, they 
procure the greater part of their food. 

The central position of Florida, between Malanta, Ysabel, and 
Guadalcanar, gives it a representative character; and it is for- 
tunately not difficult to ascertain generally what are the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of the people. 

What is at the outset very remarkable is, that they will not 
allow that there are any beings of a supernatural order that 
have not been men. The word used for such beings as are 
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approached by prayers and sacrifices, Tindalo, is, as is common, 
that used for the ghosts of dead men; but it is strange to meet 
with the belief that there are no supernatural beings corre. 
sponding to the Vigona of San Cristoval, or the Vui of the 
Banks’ Islands. Soul or spirit is Tarunga; this is with the 
living man, and leaving him at cieath becomes a Tindalo; re. 
maining a Taruwnga,a spiritual, not a material, being ; and no 
Tindalos will they allow to exist that have not been the Tarunga 
of a living man. Hence, is a difference and a difficulty in the 
account of the origin of mankind. The first was a woman 
named Koevasi, but how she came into existence no one knows, 
She made things of all kinds, and became herself the mother of 
a woman, who again had a child from whom the people of the 
island spring. Koevasi was the author of death by resuming 
her cast-off skin to satisfy her granddaughter, according to the 
widely-spread tradition. She was also the author of the 
different dialects of the neighbourhood ; for having started ona 
voyage, she was seized with ague, and shook so much that her 
utterance was confused. Wherever she landed, the people 
caught from her their almost unintelligible speech. Koevasi 
thus, though declared to be a human being, corresponds to the 
various supernatural persons to whom the origin of mankind 
is ascribed throughout Melanesia; and accordingly she is 
not the object of any worship, only the subject of legendary 
tales, 

The Florida belief concerning the region of departed spirits 
is parallel with what has been already given, but in one inter- 
esting particular it varies or improves. Nowhere else ap- 
parently is there a “ship of the dead.” All Zarungas from 
Florida assemble after death at a western point of the island, in 
an inhabited country where the path of the 7indalos, the dead, 
goes through the cultivated ground (Note 15). The ghosts 
spend some time at this place, and their dancing is heard at 
night. After a time a canoe comes over to them from Guadal- 
canar, and takes them to Galaga. They land on a rock near the 
shore, and there for the first time they become aware that they 
are dead. They then meet with a Zindalo, who carries a rod, 
which he thrusts through the cartilage of their noses to prove 
whether they are pierced ; if so, there is a good path which they 
can follow to Marau, the extremity of the island. If the nose 
is not pierced, the ghost is not allowed to follow the path, but 
has to make his way with difficulty and pain. Living men in 
canoes nearing the shore at this place (Galaga) see the forms of 
the ghosts, and recognise individuals, but on nearer approach 
they disappear. A man still alive at Gaeta, having to all 
appearance died, revived to relate that he had reached the 
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canoe, which came for him and his companions in the night . 
but that a tall black Zindalo forbade him to come aboard, and 


gent him back to the world again. 


A native account of the Florida belief concerning their Tin- 
dalos is given in a translation in “Mission Life” for Novem- 
ber, 1874. The point of particular interest is that it points to, 
but does not discriminate, the cultus of certain Tindalos who 
are not, as universally elsewhere they seem to be, the ghosts of 
recently deceased powerful men of the place. The spirits of 
men recently deceased do undoubtedly become objects of 
worship as elsewhere ; being supposed able to help their friends, 
they are invoked and they have food offered to them, but they 
cannot be called ancestors, much less gods. Besidés these there 
appear legendary ancestors of the divisions of the population 
which are not tribes in a proper sense, though much more like 
it than in the more eastward islands; for the members of these 
divisions have much more in common than the disability of 
intermarriage when they have a legendary common ancestor, 
and, with a reference to him, some food from which all are 
bound to refrain. It does not appear, however, that worship, 
prayers, or sacrifices are frequently offered to these legendary 
ancestors ; they are Tindalos because they are dead, but they 
have become mostly the subjects of stories, and are not brought 
into action upon the living as are those recently deceased. But 
there are, besides Z'indalos, spirits called Keramo, who may 
almost be called gods, because, though only the spirits of 
famous warriors, they have only been known in Florida in their 
spiritual state and power, and never in human form. In fact, it 
is said that their names and their cwltus have only recently been 
intrdduced from the islands further west, where the Florida people 
suppose a stronger mana to prevail than among themselves. 
It is said that these Keramo are famous fighting men of recent 
times in the islands beyond, whom the Florida people now 
have recourse to for aid in war, as they used till lately to invoke 
their own dead warriors. Together with this cultus of the 
Keramos, they say has been introduced from the west, the 
practice of taking heads; and, wkat seems very questionable, 
considering the presence of undisguised cannibalism in the more 
easterly Solomon Islands, the practice of eating human flesh in 
sacrifice. According to their own account, the Florida people 
till lately did not eat human fiesh, and now only eat it in 
sacrifice. They say that the Savo people do not even yet; and 
generally that it is the inland people in all the islands who eat 
human flesh for food, and not those who live on the coast, It 
is probably true that the notion prevails everywhere that mana 
is obtained by partaking of such food, and that in some places 
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people only have become cannibals who eat it as they would 
other flesh. 

The way of obtaining the assistance of the Keramo, the 
Tindalos said to have been lately introduced, is that which is 
common elsewhere, by prayer and sacrifice, and by means of 
certain leaves, ginger, bark or roots of plants, through which 
mana is conveyed, partly by eating or chewing the things, 
partly by tying them as amulets about the person. The know- 
ledge of these things, as elsewhere, resides with men who have 


been taught, or have bought the knowledge from former possessors, 


and some will be in communication with one, some with more 
than one of the Keramos. The heart of a pig is offered and 
burnt in sacrifice, because being in the middle of the body it is 
thought the best representative of the whole. What is burnt in 
sacrifice, whether to a Keramo or toa recently-deceased Tindalo, 
is supposed to become his food, in a spiritual sense ; without any 
very clear conceptions, it is everywhere supposed that the 
immaterial ghost appropriates the corresponding part of the 
food, 

Stones do not appear to occupy an important place in Florida, 
yet there are stones that are sacred with the notion that a 
Tindalo haunts the place, and can be approached there ; food is 
put on such stones, with calling on the Z7%ndalo, and when after- 
wards eaten it conveys mana. Money is offered and left in 
small quantities, 

Charms for causing and curing disease, for producing calms 
and winds, rain or sunshine, operate as elsewhere by means of 
the Tindalos, the spirits of the dead. In whatever way anything 
extraordinary is produced, whether it be by a well-directed aim 
or a plentiful haul of fish, whether by skill, strength, or good 
luck, all is ascribed to the mana obtained for a Tindalo, from a 
ghost. 

Snakes that haunt a place which is sacred to some Tindalo are 
themselves sacred as being his property. There is one in Savo 
which causes the death of every one who happens to see it. 
Alligators also are supposed in some cases to be 7indalos ; a man 
will fancy that one is possessed by the ghost of some friend, and 
will feed it, or even sacrifice to it. Such an alligator will 
become an object of general reverence, and will even become 
tame. 

The world is supposed to consist of several heavens overlying 
one another, making four or five habitable surfaces like the 
earth—a notion which runs through several Banks’ Island stories 
also. A story is told of Vulanangela, who getting out of his 
depth to recover the arrow with which he was shooting fish, 
was carried off and swallowed by an enormous bonito. After 
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some days he felt the fish ground on a sandy beach, and cut his 
way out with the piece of obsidian he had kept in his mouth 
for sharpening his arrows. He found himself at the foot of 
heaven, and, seeking for a place to warm himself, sat in the path 
of the sun, who was just coming out in likeness of a man with a 
walking-stick. The stick struck against Vulanangela, and the 
sun becoming aware of his presence, asked him how he came 
there, and on hearing his story took him with him as he climbed 
to heaven. Midway there was a village and the sun’s house, 
where Vulanangela remained a long time a guest with the sun’s 
wife. Everything above was as on thisearth ; they were on the 
upper surface of our sky. After a while, looking for a lost 
arrow, the man found that it had fallen down a hole, through 
which the earth was to be seen. A longing for his home then 
seized him, and the sun and his wife pitied him, and let him go. 
They made a cage for him to sit in, and collected a vast quantity 
of a kind of supple-jack to let him down. He reached the earth 
in safety, shook the supple-jack as a signal that he was safe, and 
the sun let go the line, which fell on a hill in Florida, where 
that kind of creeper is now very abundant. Vulanangela is 
now a Zinanlo, whose name is not lightly mentioned. 

It is at Belaga, in Florida, that an institution corresponding to 
the Tamate of the Banks’ Islands and Northern New Hebrides 
is found. There is a district of the coast which at uncertain 
intervals of some years is taken possession of by those who 
have been initiated. At this time, those who have not yet been 
brought in are admitted, even if very little boys. There is 
nothing to be initiated into; but those who are acquainted with. 
Tindalos and the ways of approaching them, sacrifice continually 
to one and another. The whole company is supposed by the 
women, and those who are not yet brought in, to be in com- 
munication with the dead, that is with the Zindalos; no one 
dares to approach the place, and no one thinks of resisting or 
complaining if their property is carried off or themselves ill 
used, At the end of the time a great piece of the handiwork of 
the Tindalos is displayed on the beach, and all, women included, 
flock to see it. It is a lofty framework of bamboo, decorated 
and painted, and has hitherto been accepted and viewed with 
awe, as the work of spirits and not of men. The sight of 
similar things in the Salagoros of the Banks’ Islands by many 
Florida people has begun to shake the credit of this imposture ; 
as the free entrance of Solomon Islanders, who being strangers 
require no initiation and pay no fees, has helped to explode the 
secret of the 7’amate associations there. 

The very large island of Ysabel, at its south-eastern end, is in- 
habited by people differing very little in language from those at. 
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Florida, and with customs which if they vary at all, only show 
the better the general character of the superstitions of this 
region. 

With them the soul, the 7arwnga, of the living man, becomes 
a Tindalo, and the place of these departed spirits is the little 
island of Laulau. Living men visiting the island see the rocks 
on which the ghosts, who fly through the air, first become 
aware of their sad condition; they see forms as of men ata 
distance, which disappear at a nearer approach; they find the 
paths round the island nicely kept, and the bathing-places 
cleared of stones; if they hang up fish in the trees in the 
morning they find them carried to another place; and marks 
made in the road, as guides to those who come after, are taken 
away. On the top of the island is a pool of water, Kolapapauro, 
and thither the ghosts repair, to Bolafagina, who is the lord of 
the place. Across the pool is a narrow tree-trunk, along which 
the ghosts advance. Bolafagina examines their hands ; those 
who have a triangular mark cut in their hands, following 
the line of the forefinger and thumb, are received by him, and 
live in happiness under his rule ; those who have no mark are 
thrown by him into the gulf, and perish. 

The Tindalos, however, are active in their old homes; it is 
they who cause and remove some diseases, and by whose power 
all charms are effectual. When a man is sick in such a way 
that a ghost is supposed to be the cause of it, a doctor who 
understands the matter is called in to find out who it is. He 
dangles a stone or some heavy ornament at the end ‘of a string, 
and calls the names of all the lately deceased; when the right 
name is called, the stone moves. By the same process he 
discovers what the ghost will take to leave the sick man—a fish, 
or a pig, or a mash of yams. Whatever he may desire is taken 
and offered at his grave, and then eaten, and the sick recovers, 

When a chief dies they bury him ; but so that by keeping a fire 
over his head they are able to take up his skull for preservation in 
the house of the relative who succeeds him. An expedition then 
starts to obtain heads in his honcur; any one not of his place 
will be killed if they fall in with them; the heads which add 
mana to the new Tindalo are arranged upon the beach 
belonging to his place. Till the heads are procured, the people 
of the village do not move about. The grave is built up with 
stones, and sacrifices are offered to the dead upon it. Of course 
the living chief knows that he will receive this worship after 
his death (Note 16). Common people’s ghosts are not con- 
sidered ; but it should be observed that though a chief’s son or 
brother succeeds him, it is by virtue of no superior ancestry, 
but because the wealth and the mana of the deceased are 
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handed on to him. There is nothing to prevent a common man 
from becoming a great chief, if he can show that ne has got the 
mana for it. 

The knowledge how to make prayer and sacrifice, and whom 
to address, is not in the hands of all. One who knows a 
particular Z’indalo goes to the place where he is buried and 
makes his prayer. If it be a sacrifice, the pig is killed by stifling 
it, and the head is laid upon the grave-stones. The man who- 
officiates cuts its neck, and all present join in the prayer, 
calling the name of the dead and asking for mana. The flesh 
is cooked and eaten near the place by the sacrificing party, part 
being burnt by the grave-side as the dead man’s share. Some- 
times fish or other food is offered in the same way, and 
unhappily there can be no doubt but that human victims are 
sometimes offered. This horrible rite, they say, has been lately 
introduced, as at Florida ; but whereas at the latter place they 
deny that more than a very little flesh is eaten as a sacrificial 
act, and that of an enemy already killed in battle, it, is certain 
that in Ysabel the human victim is killed and eaten as in the 
sacrifice of an animal. 

The notion is that much mana is added to, and in return 
received from, the Zindalo by such a victim. The practice, they 
say, has not been introduced into Savo; there common people 
at death are thrown to the sharks, and chiefs are buried by the 
sea, with stones built over them on which sacrifices are offered. 
These are the “devil-stones” of traders, and English-speaking 
natives. 

To obtain mana for fighting, the ghosts of the recently dead 
are applied to ; leaves of particular kinds are brought together, 
with ginger, which has a sacred character in all this region, and 
the bark of trees, scraped and eaten. To obtain good crops, 
food is taken to certain stones thought to be sacred to some 
Tindalo of ancient times; the food is laid on the stones with 
prayer that it may get mana and then eaten. Fish is used in 
the same way for success in fishing. There is a certain sacred 
pool of water, into which scraps from a person’s food whose life 
is aimed at are thrown by those who know the place and the 
Tindalo there. If the scraps of food are quickly devoured by 
fish or a snake, the man will die; otherwise the Z%indalo is 
unwilling to do the mischief desired of him. Sharks and 
alligators receive in Ysabel the same occasional worship ‘as 
Tindalos, which is given in all this region; but sharks par- 
ticularly in Savo, where they abound. 

The people of the south-western part of Ysabel have suffered 
very much from the attacks made upon them from year to year 
by the inhabitants of the further coast of the same island, and of 
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neighbouring islands with whose exact position they are not 
acquainted. The object of these attacks is to obtain heads, 
whether for the honour of a dead or living chief, or for. the 
inauguration of new canoes. Throughout the Solomon Islands 
a new war canoe is not invested with due mana until some man 
has been killed by those on board her; and any unfortunate 
voyagers are hunted down for the purpose on the first trip or 
atterwards. The people of Rovigana, known to traders as 
Rubiana, carry off not only heads but living prisoners, whom 
they are believed to keep, till on the death of a chief, or 
launching of a canoe, or some great sacrifice, their lives are 
taken. It is from these people that, as they say, head-hunting 
and human sacrifices have been introduced into the nearer 
islands of the group. 

In all these islands there is a vague belief in the existence of 
wild, not really human, men. The belief is by no means 
limited to these larger islands, but prevails throughout from Mae 
in the New Hebrides to Ysabel, and is expressed in stories more 
or less extravagant. Some credence has been given to. these 
stories in regard to the larger islands, where the existence either 
of a much lower type of humanity, or of some large simians, has 
been thought possible. The fact that the same stories with 
modifications are told everywhere is the most complete disproof 
that can be given. In the little island of Mae they are, or 
were, for they ‘are now extinct, seen on the Three Hills; at 
Ambrym they are seen basking on the rocks on the slopes of 
the great volcano ; in the Guadalcanar they are met with where 
the inhabited sea-coast is left, and adventurous visitors begin to 
climb the lower ranges of the lofty mountains. Everywhere 
these beings are seen singly, or rarely male and female together, 
sometimes with one young one. They always carry baskets, 
live in trees, wear no clothes, feed on wild fruits, and tear and 
devour men whom they can overpower. In the several islands 
they are either much larger or much less than men, with very 
long arms, or with nails like birds’ claws, or with knees and 
elbows the wrong side before. In one word, the same stories 
are told from New Zealand throughout Melanesia to the Asiatic 
continent itself. The question is, whether the story in any 
form is true anywhere. If true somewhere, as certainly not in, 
the Melanesian islands, how have the Melanesian people learnt 
them? Are they the common inheritance of their ancient stock ? 
Do they point to the real existence of man-like apes or ape-like 
men in far distant times and lands? or are they everywhere 
alike the creatures of imagination which delight in producing 
monsters for the wonder of children and of strangers ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 


CoNCLUSION, 


A GENERAL view of the Religious Beliefs and Practices in the 
islands of Melanesia comprised in the foregoing survey, will 
certainly show a general agreement throughout, more thorough 
than perhaps would be anticipated. It is seen that almost 
everywhere, though the belief seems to fade away towards the 
westwards, the existence of spiritual beings, distinct from men 
living or dead, is believed in. It is true that the conception 
can hardly be that of a purely spiritual being ; yet by whatever 
name the natives call them, they are such as in English must be» 
called spirits. To these beings the creation of men and animals, 
and the furnishing of the habitable world is ascribed ; but they 
are not generally the chief objects of worship—not those by 
whose agency will be brought about what the natives who seeks 
supernatural aid will most desire. It is to the spirits of the 
dead that recourse is had in witchcraft, in prayer in time of 
danger, in the sacrifices which gain strength and victory in war. 

A clear and well-understood distinction, no doubt, cannot 
always be maintained, and the confusion may be thought, more- 
over, to be partly caused by a transition through which the 
practices and beliefs have recently been passing. While at 
Florida the veneration of stones occupies a very small space in 
the religion of the people, and prayers are not offered at all to 
their legendary creator ; whereas in the Banks’ Islands almost nc 
religious rite is unconnected with the use of stones as media for 
spiritual influence, and prayers are addressed to their Vuis; it 
may not unreasonably be conjectured that a change has been 
going on by which the worship of the dead, and all practices 
connected with the belief in their active powers among living 
men, have come more into vogue than in olden times. Whether 
this has proceeded from the natural development of religious 
ideas, or whether it has been brought about by influence of 
communications from east or west, may be a question which 
cannot yet receive an answer; but probably the practices con- - 
nected with stones and spirits, not ghosts of the dead, prevail 
most strongly where there is least evidence of intercourse with 
another race, that is in the Banks’ Islands. At any rate, in all 
the islands it is plainly believed that power of a spiritual 
character belongs to the dead, and may be obtained from them 
by living men. Whatever power of this kind a man possesses 
is his lifetime, though’ it may show itself in bodily excellence, 
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is conceived of as supernatural, and attaching to that part of 
his nature, his soul, by whatever name it may be called, which 
not only survives the dissolution of the body, but is even 
enabled to act more effectively by death. The man of no mana 
in the world has nothing but an empty existence to look for- 
ward to after death ; but the chief, whose position depends upon, 
and has been mainly at least gained by, the proofs he has given 
of the mana which is in him, knows that his death will onl 
add to his powers, though it will deprive him of the pleasures 
and comforts of the flesh. .A Melanesian, therefore, whether it 
be in the islands where spiritual beings, not the ghosts of men, 
are much regarded, or in those where the lately dead have 
almost the worship that is given, moves always in a world of 
which great part is invisible; his body is not all himself; the 
grave does not close altogether the future for him. By one 
means or another, by stones or leaves, he can put himself into 
communication with the unseen powers ; he can please them by 
sacrifices, and he can gain their help by prayers. 

Can such beliefs and practices as these be called a religion 
and treated as a religion by those who aré to carry them the 
gospel? A system in which supernatural powers believed to 
exist should be sought for and directed by sorcery could hardly 
be held by any one to be a religion; but it is probably not well 
to limit the terin so strictly as to exclude any belief in beings 
who are invoked by prayer, and who can be approached by 
some ritual of communication. It is probably also not wise 
for any teacher of true religion to neglect or despise, even when 
he must abhor them, the superstitious beliefs and rites of those 
whom he would lead from darkness to light. It is far better, 
if it be possible, to search for and recognise what is true and 
good among wild and foul superstitions ; to find the vommon 
foundation, if such there be, which lies in human nature itself, 
ready for the superstructure of the Gospel. It may surely be 
said that no missionary who knows and loves his people will 
ever fail to find this foundation, even among the lowest races of 
mankind, or find himself utterly unable to say to them : “Whom 
ye ignorantly worship, Him I declare unto you.” 

It may be true that there is no moral element in these prac- 
tices, that no man’s life is made hetter hy what he believes, and 
that there is no prospect of reward or punishment in another 
world to encourage virtue and to deter from vice. But there is 
the belief, found among all savage people, in the existence of 
the soul, and in its continued existence after death ; there is the 
feeling, over and above the desire to obtain what will be useful 
in this world from spirits, that communication with the unseen 
world is a thing to be desired for itself. A savage people, if 
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such are to be found, who have no appetite for intercourse with 
the invisible, would fail to supply to a missionary a fulcrum by 
which, when it exists, they may be raised to a higher level. 
The man who believes he has a soul, and that death is but a 
change of existence, and that unseen spiritual influence is at 
work upon him, is in a more receptive condition as re 
Christianity, than one whose whole thought is to eat and drink, 
for to-morrow he dies. He is full of superstitions, and his 
superstitions will certainly be debasing, and be shaken off, even 
in Christianity, only with the greatest difficulty, but he will 
hear the first lessons of Christianity with some glimmering 
approach to understanding. 

It does not appear that the belief in the existence of the 
soul of man proceeds in Melanesians from their dreams or 
visions in which deceased or absent persons are presented to 
them, for they do not appear to believe that the soul goes 
out from the dreamer, or presents itself as an object in his 
dreams. It does not also appear that the belief in other 
spirits than those of the dead is founded on the appearance 
of life and motion in inanimate things, for such spirits are 
conceived to possess as property, or to love as favourite haunts, 
the trees, stones, springs, or hollows, which are therefore con- 
sidered sacred. But, however, it has come to be so, the belief, 
the knowledge that a man has a soul, in a different sense 
from that which can be applied to a brute, is fixed in the - 
native mind, and may give a foothold for an advance into the 
way of salvation; as indeed a childish belief in superhuman 
beings may be a step towards a faith in God. The belief in 
a man that he has a spirit within him, and that his spirit 
does not die, may be directed to faith and hope in the True 
God and Eternal Life. 


Nore 1. The banyan has no sacred character of its own, but a 
certain sacredness attaches to the cycas and the casuarina. 
Such trees are in no way ange , but it is thought that 
there is something about them which makes them peculiarly 
appropriate in sacred places. mg 
Norz 2. There is a stream,in Saddle Island, or rather a pool in a 
stream into which if any one looks he dies ; the malignant spirit 
takes hold upon his life by means of his reflection on the 
water. 

Nore 3. It may be said to be certain that there is no notion what- 
ever among the natives that the shadow is the soul, though a 
hold can be got upon a man by means of his shadow. Similarly 
in Fiji, the Rev. Lorimer Fison writes, “the Fijian word for 
Soul is Yalo, that for shadow, Yaloyalo. I have not been able 
to find any trace of the belief that shadow and soul are identical. 
I believe that Williams’ remark about the ‘two spirits’ 
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(quoted by Lubbock) was the result of a confusion in hig 
mind, concerning Yalo and Yaloyalo.” That the soul and the 
shadow should be called by almost the same word in Fiji, and 
by the same word in Mota and Maori, is not by chance ; butit is 
probably a borrowing of the name of a shadow, to express that 
which is in thought likened to it. 


Norse 4. When a man was shot by a poisoned arrow, the 


possession of the head of human bone went far to influence 
the result. If the shooter regained it, he put it in the fire, if 
the wounded man retained it, he kept it in water; and the 
inflammation was violent or slight accordingly. The effect of 
poisoned arrows was in the native view not so much owing to 
the poison, which is wholly vegetable, as to the human bone 
of which they are made, and the charms which aggravate the 
wound. 


Nors 5. If some small thing happens to fall, or suddenly appears, 


on a morsel of food, it is thought a sign of luck: a man will 
attain his desire. ‘It is called a tangarowia. 


Nors 6. There is a dance which only those can perform who have 


been initiated, and the initiation is carried on with much 
ceremony and secrecy. This dance is called the Qat. It is 
certain, however, that there is no religious or superstitious 
character about the whole. The initiation consists in learning 
a song which guides the steps of the dance, and this song is, 
“Mother! bring my bow here, bring my bow here, that I may 
shoot a fowl, shoot a flying fowl, bring my bow here!” The 
name Qat has no reference to the Vui, but the name of both is. 
the same—knob or head. That of the dance refers to the head- 
dress worn by the performers. 


Note 7. Natmat is the equivalent in a neighbouring island in the 


Banks’ group for the Moto o tamate, a dead man or ghost. 
In the Anaiteum New Testament, e,g., Luke vii. 15, the “ dead 


man” is natimt mas. 


Nore 8. The people of the Banks’ Islands are divided for purposes 


of marriage, and with regard to nothing else, into two divisions: 
called Veve, which are strictly exogamous. Those of either 
Veve are sogot to one another, and call the rest the “ other 
side of the house.” The wife never becomes one of her 
husband’s side of the house, but they will say she is at the 
door-way, half-way across. A similar system, the number of 
divisions varying, prevails in the Northern New Hebrides, and 
throughout the Solomon Islands. 


Nore 9. Compare the tree at the Reinga, the New Zealanders’ place 


of descent into Hades. 


Note 10. Memoir and Journal of Commodore Goodenough, p. 323. 
Nore 11. Commodore Goodenough, p. 321, Murray’s “ Missions in 


Western Polynesia,” p. 228. 


Nore 12. Murray’s “ Western Polynesia,” pp. 179, 209. 
Note 13. Compare the fights among the ghosts at San Cristoval, 


and the belief in ghosts which haunt the sea there. 
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Nore 14. Murray, p. 279. Brenchley’s “ Cruise of the Curagoa,” 
342 


Nore 15. Compare the path at Anaiteum, which the first mission- 
aries were unwittingly about to fence across “the path by 
which the said Natmases. were accustomed to pass from the 
mountain to the sea.” (Murray, p. 38.) 

Nore 16. “In fact ” [in Fiji] “‘ there seems to be no certain line of 

demarcation between departed spirits and gods, nor between 

gods and living men. ‘I am a god,’ Tuakilakila would some- 
times say, and he believed it too.” (Quoted from Mr. Hazlewood 

in Brenchley, p. 181.) 


Discussion. 


Mr. Lewis thought the mass of information contained in 
the paper would be most valuable when it could be properly 
studied in print. On that occasion he would only remark that 
there appeared to be a strong resemblance between some of the 
Vuis described, and the fairies and dwarfs of north-western Europe. 
The latter had been with much reason considered to represent an 
earlier, and in some cases, extinct race of inhabitants, and it 
might be a question whether the Melanesian legends had a similar 
foundation. 

Mr. Hypz Ciarke said that Mr. Codrington’s paper was most 
valuable, but that unfortunately a discussion could not’ be full 
carried out until the paper had been published.. He must repeat his 
statement that the culture and language of all those regions in 
Australasia, Polynesia, Melanesia, and Australia, were to be traced to 
a common origin, with other ancient culture, and, as it seemed, 
from Africa. The system of secret societies described was most 
interesting, as it was parallel with those in West Africa, described 
in the Journal. 

The mythology was evidently of the ancient type of fetishism. 
The distinctions drawn by Mr. Codrington between the “spirits ” 
of men, etc., and those which had never had a human shape, was 
useful to be borne in mind. What was referred to was not a soul 
in modern phrase, but that exact verisimilitude, commonly united 
with a living body, but capable of separation, as exemplified in our 
own superstitions of the “fetch” or “ wraith” of a living being. 
This was the “ka” of the ancient Egyptians, to be recognised 
améng the Babylonians and Hebrews, and which: lies at. the 
foundation of a host of beliefs and superstitions.. The oath by the 
“ka” of Pharaoh was more sacred than the oath by Pharaoh 
himself. It was the “ka” which furnished the framework for the 
soul, spirit, shadow, but not necessarily for the life The “ka” 
might enter another living body of man or animal, and hence 
another series of mythological phenomena, from which the doctrines 
of metempsychosis are derived. This too is most probably the 
explanation of the mystery of masques, found all over the world, 
and formerly connected with religious observances. This may be 
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suggested for the gold masques found in. tombs, and the external 
representations of the Egyptian corpse. The medicine man, who 
wears the head or masque of a bear, &c., may have attributed to him 
possession by the animal whose semblance he wears, and from 
which a mystic power is conveyed. As there is a selection in 
mythology of the various ancient forms, or a development from 
ancient forms, it is most important to obtain careful observations 
like those of Mr. Codrington. 

In comparing popular legends we cannot be too careful, lest 
we might arrive at very strange conclusions. By example, while he 
was listening to those Australasian legends, he could have believed 
they were taken from the Babylonian and Assyrian clay tablets 
now in the British Museum. He could not say if one legend derived 
from the other, but it did not seem likely at first sight, and he 
believed that the imagination of the legend-mongers would every- 
where spontaneously develop much in the same way. 

Mr. Bouverse Pusry remarked that no details were read as to 
the invisible Vui (spirits) supposed by the Mota people to control 
the powers of nature; he also called attention to the very remark- 
able resemblance between the secret societies described and the 
Mumbo-Jumbo associations, &c., of negro Africa. 


Nore on a Stone IMPLEMENT of PALAOLITHIC TYPE found 
in ALGERIA. By Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., F.R.S., M.P., 
D.C.L., LL.D., &e. 


Notuine which can throw even a gleam of light on the 
condition and distribution of man in paleolithic times is 
without interest, and I think therefore that the Institute will 
like to see a stone implement which I found in Algeria last year, 
and have sent this evening for exhibition. So far as Europe is 
concerned, unmistakable paleolithic implements of the Hoxne 
and St. Acheul type have hitherto,in my opinion, only been 
found in the centre and south. They have not yet been met 
with in Scotland, in the north of England, or in Scandinavia. 
I know that as regards the latter statement I am at issue with 
some high Scandinavian authorities, but when I was in the 
north I carefully examined all the large Scandinavian cbl- 
lections without finding a single specimen of a true paleolithic 


type. True, this is now some years ago; but if such implements 


have since been discovered, they have not yet been described or 
figured. Moreover, our eminent colleague, Mr. Evans, has more 
recently visited these countries, and is entirely of the same 
opinion. The fact is the more remarkable considering the zeal 
with which Scandinavian archeologists have collected for 
so many years. Nor have any implements of these types yet 
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been described by Russian observers either in European Russia, 
or in Russian Asia. Some chert implements found in Babylonia 
approach closely to paleolithic types, but I agree with Mr. 
Evans* that these are probably neolithic. On the other hand, 
typical palzolithic implements were discovered by Mr. Bruce 
Foote in India, As regards North America, there are certainly 
some types which approximate closely to palzolithic forms ; but 
there are not as yet, I think, sufficient reasons to justify us in 
attributing them without a doubt to that period. I do not, 
however, wish to be understood as expressing a decided opinion 
on the subject; and, indeed, whether they belong to our 
European types or not, the position in which some of them have 
been found certainly indicates a great antiquity. 

The South African flakes, &c., found by Mr. Busk and Mr. 
Dale, and described by me in the “ Journal of the Ethnological 
Society,” 1869, p. 51, are very rude, and some of them may 
probably be paleolithic; moreover, more recently other rude 
implements formed of quartzite and other materials, which 
present true paleolithic types, and closely resemble some of 
those found in Madras, have been found in Southern Africa. 
The stone axes collected by Mr. Reade in Western Africa, and 
which I described and figured in our Journal (Vol. I), are, on 
the contrary, however, all ground. 

Coming now to Northern Africa, we have the Egyptian 
implements to which attention was first called by M. Arcelin. 
None of those found by that gentleman or by MM. Hamy and 
Lenormant are distinctly and unmistakably paleolithic in 
character. When I was in Egypt my attention was naturally 
directed to this subject, and M. Mariette, I need hardly say, was 
most obliging in giving me every opportunity for examining the 
most interesting Museum at Boulac under his charge. I have 
also seen a great number of the flakes, &c., collected by Dr. Riel 
at Helouan, but none of them were undeniably paleeolithic. 

While proceeding up the Nile I lost no opportunity of 
looking out for flint implements, and have described the results 
in the 4th volume of our Journal. Some of the specimens I 
found (see, for instance, Plate XVI) certainly seemed to me 
paleolithic in character. Some implements closely resembli 
paleolithic types more recently found in the Nile Valley by 
Professor Haynes, of Boston, were in the Anthropological 
Exhibition in Paris in 1879. 

Coming now to Algeria, although stone implements have been 
found in numerous localities, and occasionally in some abundance, 
none of those which I have seen, or which have yet been described, 
appear to me to be unquestionably paleolithic. That was also th 

* “ Ancient Stone Implements,” p. 571. 
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opinion of Mr. Flower, who gave an excellent summary of what 
was known on the subject at that date, in the Transactions of the 
International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, held @ 
Norwich in 1868 ; and I infer from the absence of any refereneg 
to Algeria in the chapter on river-drift implements in Mr. Evang? 
“ Ancient Stone Implements ” that he shares this view. No doubt, 
indeed, flakes and other very rude objects of stone have - been 
met with in Algeria, which may be paleolithic. None, however, 
of those figured, nor any which I have seen, can be said to be dit. 
tinctively of the more ancient types. For instance, the flakes, 
&c., found by M. Jullien near Kerchela, and now in the collection 
of the Society de Climatologie of Algiers, and those found by M, 
YAbbé Richard, at the Pointe Pescade, and others more recently 
found at Ouargla, though in some cases very rude, offer no special 
peculiarities which would justify us in referring them to the 
palzolithic period. Some of my friends in Algiers are indeed 
disposed to do so; but we must never forget that very rude 
implements were in use, not only down to the end of the stone 
age, but even in that of bronze. Moreover, in the manufacture 
of the most beautifully formed implements, rude flakes weré 
necessarily struck off. But if no implements belonging to 
unmistakably paleolithic types have yet been found in Algeria 
proper, on the other hand those discovered by Dr. Bleicher 
in a rock shelter at Tlemcen, near Oran, appear to be truly 
paleolithic. 

On the whole, then, we may conclude that we have as yet no 
clear evidence of the existence of Paleolithic man in Northern 
Africa, excepting in Egypt and Oran. 

Under these circumstances, the implement which I have now 
the honour to lay before the Society appears to me to present 
considerable interest, as it will, I think, be admitted to be of a 
distinctly paleolithic type. 

It is 4}-inches in length by 2 in breadth, is of the type 
known to the St. Acheul workmen as “ Langues de Chat,” and 
somewhat resembles the Hoxne type figured by me in pp. 353-4 
of “Pre-historic Times ” (4th Ed., Figs. 195-8) or still more closely 
Fig. 450 in Mr. Evans’ work, though the Ogee curve is not so 
marked. It hasa rather heavy butt, is brought to an edge all 
round, and is considerably more convex on one face than on the 
other. The workmanship is bold, and shows considerable skill. 

The accompanying figure (Plate X V1) will give a better idea 
of it than any description in words. 

It is of dark brown flint, and I picked it up on the surface, near 
Kolea, about a quarter of a mile to the north of the remark- 
able monument, known as the Tombeau de la Chrétienne, and 
supposed by some to be the tomb of Juba IT. 
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It has been supposed. by some that instruments of this kind 
were fastened to wooden handles. At the part Aa are slight 
indentures which may have served to retain the ligatures by 
which it was attached, and I may observe that at B are several 
glittering surfaces, Which tend to strengthen this supposition, as 
they were probably produced by the friction of the ligaments. 

I may add, in conclusion, that last autumn I visited the 
interesting dolmens at Guyotville, and was sorry to find that, 
owing to the spread of agriculture, they were in imminent 
danger. I have reason, however, to believe that steps have now 
been taken which will preserve those that still remain. 


CaMPsS on the MALVERN HILLS. 
By F. G. Price, Esq., F.G.S., &e. 


THROUGH the kind offices of Mr. George H. Piper, F.G.S., of 
Ledbury, permission was obtained from the Earl Somers to 
excavate in any part of the camps on these hills. Accordingly 
on the 8th September, 1879, some labourers were obtained, and 
excavations were commenced in the camp on Hollybush Hill on 
the south side of the Malvern range. 

This camp is of considerable extent, following the shape of 
the hills as camps of this class always do. 1t has a circum- 
ference of 5,700 feet, and a length of 2,000 feet. A deep ditch 
and a rampart encircle the two hills, ze, Hollybush and Mid- 


‘summer Hill, and in the glen between the two on the south 


side, is the site of a British town about 1,100 feet in length. In 
the interior of the camp, on the Hollybush Hill, are many hut 
hollows, or circles where some sort of habitation probably 
existed. Some of these were opened, but without making any 
discovery. On the east face of Midsummer Hill, which is 
958 feet high, and considerably higher than Hollybush Hill, are 
several lines of hollows, which have been habitations. Mr. Lines, 
a well known local antiquary, and who has paid much attention 
to these camps, states that there are 10 or 11 ranges of terraces, 
with no less than 214 hut hollows visible, and 30 more under 
the brushwood. I failed to discover so many, as the hill side 
was covered with a dense mass of bracken, &c., which hid the 
surface from view. 

The principal exits from the camp are on Midsummer Hill, 
leading down to the valley on the north, called the Gullet Pass, 
and on the south-east in the ravine between the two hills, 
leading down to the Hollybush Pass. Along this ravine are 
four tanks or reservoirs having the ancient dams for holding 
back the water still in existence; they are supplied by two 
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springs, which rise in the camp, the first of these dams also 
forms part of the rampart. 

On the south side of the camp on Hollybush Hill the ram- 
part is much higher, and is strengthened by a seeond one bei 
thrown up inside it. At this point the so-called Earl of 
Gloucester’s ditch, which enters the camp on the north-east side 
running along the ditch of the camp on that side, goes off down 
the hill over the Hollybush Pass, and runs up the side of 
Ragged Stone Hill beyond. Of this ditch I shall have more to 
say further on. 


E 
In the centre of the Hollybush Camp is a raised mound, 
which has hitherto been looked upon by local archeologists as a 


” 


“Jong barrow ;” it was mainly for the purpose of digging into 
this mound that we met on the 8th September; as soon as I 
arrived on the spot, it was hardly necessary to look at it twice 
to convince myself that it was no long barrow at all, and further 
that whatever it might have been thrown up for, it was many 
centuries more recent than the age of the camp. : 

Mr. Piper was unable to ascribe to it a high antiquity, as its 
shape indicated it to be post Roman, but said that it had been 
suggested that it might have served as the place of interment 
for the slain in some battle or skirmishes of the middle ages, 
or even of earlier date, as Cymric tribes are supposed to have 
held the territory west of the Severn, until they were driven 
over the Wye by Athelstan in the 10th century ; then, again, it 
is known that a great battle was fought on the Malvern Hills, 
and this might have been raised over the slain. 

This mound or barrow, which is symmetrical, is situated north 
and south ; it is 150 feet long by 32 feet broad, and about 3 to 
4 feet high, and is contained within a slight trench thrown up 
inwards. 

The excavation was commenced at the south end, by running 
a trench north and south, 2 feet wide, and another on the south- 
east corner running diagonally, until it joined the first trench, 
both being about 60 feet long; these were dug to a depth of 
about 4 feet, until the surface rock was met with; the earth 
thrown out, although mixed in parts with large fragments of 
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angular pieces of Laurentian rock, &c., was for the most part 
fine, such as would be found in a garden; pieces of Upper 
Llandovery sandstone and quartzoze grit were the only remains 
we met with that did not belong to the hill, proving to us that 
it was made-earth we were digging into. 

We next made a trench east and west through the centre; 
this we cut to a depth of 4 feet with no more interesting 
result. 

At this juncture 30 or 40 members of the Malvern Field 
Club arrived, who had been invited to inspect the opening of 
this supposed barrow, by their excellent President, Mr. Piper. 
Little more was done in the barrow that day, as there were sundry 
hut hollows, anda circle that members of the club requested we 
should open. These were opened, but with no satisfactory result.* 

The next day operations were recommenced, with a view of 
solving the problem of the barrow; a trench 2 feet wide and 
4 feet deep was cut from the north-west corner diagonally across, 
and another one east and west, in which latter, at 10 feet from 
the west side, and at a depth of 3 feet, the earth became much 
blacker as it was thrown up; upon examining it we found it 
contained fragments of charcoal, cinders, two small pieces of 
burnt brick, one having the impression of a dog's foot, and a 
thin copper or bronze ring ; this blackness was but a mere patch, 
as below, the substance of the mound bore the same appearance 
as what we had thrown out before. Having cut these five 
trenches more than equal to twice the length of the whole 
mound, and finding the result so unsatisfactory, it was soon 
abandoned. 

Some days after, on the 17th, having a few hours to spare, 
and observing a similar mound on the slope of a hill south-east 
of the Herefordshire Beacon Camp, a little to the north of the 
Divination Stone, and due west of Clutter’s Cave, I resolved to 
open it, as it might, perhaps, throw light on the former one. 

This mound measured 89 feet long by 17 feet broad, and 
2} feet to 3 feet in height. It had a north-easterly direction. 
A trench was cut 24 feet wide and 44 feet deep from west to 
east, and from north to south a trench of similar dimensions 
was dug, extending for 38 feet. All the earth thrown up was 
of the same quality, being fine and suited toa garden. Whilst 
occupied at this mound, General Pitt Rivers arrived, whose 
opinion I at once solicited; he informed me that it would be 
only waste of time to continue the digging, as he, in company 


* On the eastern face of Midsummer Hill five of the so-called hut hollows 
were subsequently opened within the camp. In one, at one foot from the 
surface, a piece of brick, fragments of charcoal, and a quartz pebble were met 
with. 
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with Canon Greenwell and Professor Rolleston had opened 
precisely similar mounds in Oxfordshire, Surrey, and elsewhere 
with like results. But whilst at Dartmoor, some years back, he 
observed some of these raised mounds, and upon making enquiries 
ascertained that they were thrown up as artificial rabbit 
burrows, and had been in use for many years for the purpose 
with great success. They are even made there at the present day, 
General Pitt Rivers having fully convinced me that this mound 
and the so-called long barrow on Hollybush Hill, about which 
local poets and writers of the guide books had written so 
much sentimental nonsense upon the remains of ancient British 
warriors therein interred, had been raised as an artificial 
rabbit warren, perhaps a few hundred years ago, I ordered the 
men to fill up the trenches at once. Notwithstanding two or 
three days had been occupied in opening these mounds, it was 
satisfactory to prove that they were of the same character as 
those which had so puzzled Professor Rolleston, Canon Green- 
well, and General Pitt Rivers, until the latter discovered their 
origin. 

I am, however, reminded by Mr. John E. Price, F.S.A., that 
some significance must be attached to the strange deposit of 
relics in the long barrow. He remarks that the mound and its 
contents may be Roman after all, and be an illustration of a 
Botontinus,* or one of the terminal marks which it was the 
practice of the surveyors of old to construct at the confines of 
territory or estates. In defining the boundaries of land the 
agrimensors, or land surveyors, selected various signs, the future 
discovery of which would make the lines of demarcation clearly 
significant. At such limits they would deposit not only char- 
coal but broken pottery, the latter of various kinds and often 
purposely fractured, gravel, pebbles, pieces of metal, coins, 
pitched stakes, ashes, and lime, over such a deposit they would 
erect a mound or hillock of earth. Such an elevation of earth 
might in course of time become destroyed, but the objects so 
protected would remain, and indicate plainly to the professed 
surveyor their meaning and intention. It is certainly a coinci- 
dence, as my friend suggests, that we should have met with such 
a deposit in the so-called barrow, and that it should be so 


* Consult the text books of the surveyors in Lachman’s edition of the 
“‘Gromatici Veteres,” 2 vols., 8vo., Berlin, 1848-52, for example :—“ In 
limitibus vero ubi rariores terminos constituimus, monticellos plantavimus de 
terra quos Botontinus appellavimus.” “ Faustus et Valerius,” p. 3U8: also 


“Et intra ipsis (the Botonioni) carbones et cinus et testa tusa coopernimus, 
Trifinitum quam maxime quando constituimus cum signis, id est cinus aut 
carbones et calce ibidem construximus et super duximus et super toxam mon- 
ticellum constituimus.” The author of this treatise remarks that even in his day 
ignorant people often confused such limitary Botontoni with sepulchral barrows !" 
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closely associated in its situation with the respective boundaries 
of tervitoria, or, in other words, adjoining counties. 


Herefordshire Beacon Camp. 


This is one of the largest and strongest earthworks in the 
country, and has usually been looked upon as of British origin, 
and I see no particular reason for doubting it at present. 

Some archeologists assign it to Caractacus, and suppose it 
was constructed after the Britons or Cymri had obtained some 
knowledge of the Roman method of castramentation, to oppose 
the legions under Ostorius Scapula. Another goes so far as to 
say that the camp was constructed some 400 years before Julius 
Cesar landed. 

The fortifications enclose the highest hill and the two 
adjoining spurs, which is well known as the “ Herefordshire 
Beacon.” This was carefully surveyed by General Pitt Rivers, 
who is author of the annexed plan. A deep ditch and a high 
rampart encircle the Beacon Hill, The outer rampart is 6,800 
feet, or 1 mile 500 yards in circumference ; the greatest length 
from north to south is 933 yards. The whole camp is said to 
contain 44 acres. 

The highest portion of the hill is 1,390 feet,* and forms what 
may be termed the citadel of the camp. 

The natural shape of the top of tle hill was probably conical, 
and has been made to assume its present form by the high 
rampart which has been thrown up round it. It is surrounded 
by a ditch about 7 feet deep, and broad enough for a 
chariot to be driven round it. Formerly there was but one 
regular outlet from the citadel, and that was situated upon the 
south side leading by a causeway into the camp. There is now 
another entrance from the north-east side, but it is probably of 
modern construction, made for the convenience of travellers and 
for cattle. The outer ditch varies in depth from 12 to 18 feet, 
and the top of the rampart is from 30 to 40 feet in width. 
Following this ditch on the western side of the hill we come 
upon the principal road or trackway from the camp trending in 
a south-westerly direction down to the old road, called the 
Silurian Pass by Phillips. The next way out of the camp is in 
the south-east corner, which leads down by a zigzag path to the 
Earl’s Dyke, past the Thorntree (a well known landmark on 
these hills). On the eastern side, below the walls of the citadel, 
is another outlet, leading through a natural hollow in the hill 
side, which is much in the shape of an amphitheatre, at which 


* Phillips places it at 1,118 feet. 
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point man probably aided nature for the purpose of forming a 
place of assembly. 

There are a great many depressions on the surface of the 
whole camp, which were probably hut hollows. 

I am of opinion that the portion of the camp occupying the 
northern spur of the hill, just above the British Camp here, 
was fortified by a ditch and rampart at a subsequent period to 
the formation of the main camp, probably thrown up for the 
purpose of strengthening it. On the western side of this are 
three sallyports, leading down to a well at the foot of the hill. 

Upon the flat surface at the base of the western slope of the 
Beacon, is an earthwork of peculiar form: its measurements I 
have not yet taken; but it is surrounded by a rampart—close 
by it, in fact passing through a portion of it, is an old trackway 
leading up to the camp, joining the main road leading from the 
camp at the western side, trending south-west and joining the 
old Silurian Pass of Phillips. 

Upon the east side of the citadal and just outside the ditch is 
an outwork, thrown up for the purpose of commanding the 
eastern slope, which the eastern rampart does not effectually do. 

On 11th September, in the presence of Mr. Piper and several 
local archeologists, several hut hollows or pits were opened in 
the citadel of this camp. The first one was situated a few yards 
to the eastwards of the centre, and was 10 feet in diameter. 
This I propose fo called Pit No.1. At the depth of 1 foot were 
found two small fragments of red pottery and the base of a 
vessel of red earthenware, probably of not earlier date than the 
16th century. At 2 feet fragments of red ware and pieces 


‘of black pottery—one was a rim of an urn containing coarse 


grains of quartz or silex which was of early date; an iron 
arfew-head ; a fragment-of corroded iron; a piece of a flint 
flake or strike-a-light. At 24 feet a hone stone and a pro- 
jectile of pipeclay or limestone of irregular dimensions, and 
a quartz pebble—the latter was probably used as a sling stone, 
or charm; an iron nail 3 inches long; a fragment of bone; a 
terebratula from the Upper Ludlow formation: a bronze ferrule 
(2) an iron buckle ; a tooth of pig and other bones not identi- 
fiable. 

We found the bottom of this pit at 3 feet 8 inches below the . 
surface. 

Pit 2—This was a depression in the surface just below the 
rampart of the citadel on the east side. The turf was carefully 
rolled off and just below was found a piece of sandstone of 
irregular form with the following inscription engraved thereon :— 
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At 2 feet down a piece of iron was found, and a fragment of 
red pottery. At 2} feet, a red earthenware pot or jug, having 
a brown glaze top with concentric markings round the neck (the 
handle wanting); this must be of about the 16th century, 
At 3 feet 7 inches centre of the pit a molar of pig, and large 
stones mixed with clay, and a clay projectile 14 inch long by 
14 broad and 1 high—weighing 1} oz.; and at 4 feet beneath a. 
stone mixed with charcoal, teeth of pig, and a piece of iron. 

On the margin of the pit at 1 foot from the surface and 10 
feet from the outer edge of the eastern rampart was a small 
wall of stones; the ground immediately below it was hard and 
much discoloured by burning, and contained a quantity of bits of 
charcoal ; the stones of which the wall was composed bore marks 
of fire. 

This place might have been used as a fireplace. Alongside 
of the stones was a thick stake of wood, apparently driven in 
with the object of keeping the large stones in position. 

This pit was 15 feet long by 9 feet broad, and the bottom was 
found at 6 feet from the surface. 

Pit 3 was on the south-west side of the citadel, and appeared 
a well defined hollow, which was opened without any results 
being obtained. 

Pit 4. This excavation was made in a hollow in the surface 


of the citadel on the ngrth side close under the rampart; as . 


soon as the turf was removed the earth was observed to be very 
black and many pieces of coarse black pottery were found. 
At 1 foot from the surface a fragment of iron armour (?), half a 
horseshoe, and piece of hoop-iron were met with; and at 20 
inches a spur. On September 15 this pit was continued and a 
large quantity of bones were met with of domestic animals— 
many of the bones had been split for the supposed purpose of 
extracting the marrow, the greater number of bones were found 
at 2 feet from the surface and the larger was about 1 foot in thick- 
ness ; this was much mixed up with fragments of coarse black 
pottery (which may be late Cymric, but difficult to separate 
from Romano-British) ; a hone stone (?) and quartz pebbles. At 
3 feet a small whetstone or burnisher made out of a piece of 
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slate perforated at one end for suspension, which had been used 
for polishing arrow-points upon; it is 14 inch in length; and a 
piece of the horn of a red deer 4 inches long, which had been 
cut with a sharp instrument. These burnishers are very 
ubiquitous, having been met with by Canon Greenwell, Professor 
Rolleston, and General Pitt Rivers in British Barrows, &c.; by 
Dr. Schielmann, at Hisarlik, the supposed site of ancient Troy; 
in Roman and Medizval excavations in London and elsewhere; 
and 1 am informed that similar articles are made to this day 
for burnishing. So this little object which I hoped would help 
to prove the antiquity of the pits really proves nothing. 

Finding such a quantity of bones in this cutting, the trench 
was extended in form of a triangle, following the line of 
depression as shown on the surface. It was 34 feet broad, 
27 feet in length from north to south, and 27 feet from east to 
west. This was evidently a kitchen midden. The bones from 
this pit I took to the Royal College of Surgeons, where Pro- 
fessor Flower and Dr. Garson, to whom my best thanks are 
due, took great pains in identifying them. 

They are as follows :— 

Ox—acetabule, humerus, ribs, portions of jaw, teeth, tibia, one 
complete, one partially so (one with epithise), astragali, 
and one radius. 

Pig—several teeth and jaws ; 2 tibize ; 1 humerus and terminal 
phalanx of foot of domestic pig. 

Horse—one tooth. 

Sheep—5 teeth, humeri and portion of scapula. 

Dog—jaws, teeth, and tibia of dog. 

Bird—bones of a galinaceous fowl. 

Deer—metatarsal bones and ulna of Roe. 

»  astragali, teeth, jaw, forehead (2 portions), portion of 
scapula, portion of humerus, .articular head of femur, 
os calcis, 2 vertebree and portion of ascetabulum of 
deer. 

Pit 5. This was a hollow in the surface of the western 
portion of the citadel; the trench was about 6 feet in length, 
with a breadth of 2 feet,in a north and south direction; the 
earth beneath the turf was very black, and at first looked a 
likely place for finding remains in; two fragments of red 
pottery were thrown out; but we came upon the rock at 24 
feet down, so closed up the trench. 

Pits 6 and 7 were slight hollows on the north-eastern side, 
a few feet from the rampart of the citadel; nothing but a few 
pieces of black pottery just beneath the turf were found, so 
the holes were filled in. 

September 12, being a wet windy day, two men were told off 
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to make a trench across the outer ditch on the north side of 
the citadel; this cutting was 12 feet long by 3 feet in 
breadth; at 2 feet the old surface line was found strewn 
with fragments of charcoal; some of it was from thorn wood, 
pieces of Upper Llandovery sandstone flags, and a rounded 
quartzite pebble. It is surmised that these pebbles, which are not 
met with nearer than the Severn, may have been sling stones. 

The next section was made in the outer ditch on the 
western side of the camp, where the level of the ditch and top 
of the rampart are equal. I may as well state that the whole of 
this side of the citadel has much suffered from the effects of 
denudation ; that the action of frosts and rains have so disinter- 
grated the rocks that it has from time to time crumbled away 
and fallen into the ditches, and for the distance of some 70 
yards or so, quite filled them up; the ramparts have likewise 
suffered, and are in consequence of denudation very low and 
weak on this side of the camp. On all the other sides the 
terrace walks on the top of the ramparts vary from 40 feet to 
20 feet in width, whereas on the western side they are 
under 6 feet, but gradually widen and become higher towards 
the north and south sides of the earthwork. There is very 
little doubt that the western side was never so strongly 
fortified as the others, as there was less need of deep ditches 
on that side, on account of the natural steepness of that part 
of the hill and the fact of its overlooking the country of the 
Silures, who were in all probability the people who defended 
the Beacon Camp against the enemy coming up from the 
plains of Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, 

Tacitus informs us that the Silures were the most determined 
of all the tribes of Britain. He describes them as being of 
swarthy complexion, curled hair, of great ferocity and audacity ; 
and being of a warlike nature gave the Romans much trouble. 

They were finally subdued under Ostorius Scapula, a.p. 70-78, 
before which they abandoned their own country for that of the 
Ordovicians (the people of North Wales). They took post upon 
the ridges of some lofty mountains, where the sides were gently 
inclined and approachable ; they piled up stones as a rampart. 


It has been asserted by certain local archeologists, generally — 


looked up to as authorities, that the reason for the weakness 
of the ramparts and the breaches on the west side is due to 
on camp having been stormed and the ramparts thrown 
own. 

Mr. Lines states that we find a much greater breach on the 
western vallum of Midsummer Hill, extending 600 feet, from 
which it is probable the two forts were dismantled at the 
Same time and from the same quarter. 
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This is undoubtedly another instance of the effects of 
denudation, the ditches being level with the tops of the 
rampart. 

General Pitt Rivers, who is our best authority on British 
earthworks, examined the fortifications of the camp with 
me, and he was of opinion that the absence of the ramparts 
and ditches here could never have been caused by the 
camp having been stormed from that point. Apart from 
this side looking over a friendly country, there is no better 
reason for the absence of the ramparts than that already 
deduced, 7.e., that the west side suffers most from the severe 
weather, and that the whole of the so-called breaches have 
been caused by denudation, which I may add still continues 
with great rapidity and may be seen upon all the slopes on 
the western side of the Malverns. 

The section made in this outer ditch was 12 feet long by 3 
feet in breadth; at a depth of 3 feet some black pottery and a 
sling stone were met with. In the course of the excavation of 
this trench several large blocks of Laurentian rock (natural rock 
of the hill) were found at a depth of 6 feet from the surface; 
this was evidently the bottom of the ditch, as no evidence was 
discovered of its having been disturbed by man. 

On the main way from the camp on the south-west side there 
are several depressions or hollows visible on the sides of the 
way. In one Of these an excavation was made 7 feet long by 
54 feet wide and 3 feet in depth, but it contained nothing. 

19th September. A section was cut into the rampart on the 
north side of the citadel, 4 feet wide by 22 feet long; this was 
from the inner side of the hollow or flat up to the centre of the 
crest of the rampart. 

Beneath the turf on the flat and the lower portion of the 
interior slope, the soil was very dark, in parts almost black. At 
one foot below the turf a fragment of bone was thrown out, 
’ pieces of charcoal, and a quartz pebble; at 20 inches, bones. 
At 14 feet, the thickness of the turf and surface soil, the 
old interior slope of the rampart became visible; it was com- 
posed of angular fragments of the rock, as thrown out of the 
ditches below. Ata depth of 18 inches resting upon this in- 
terior slope and on the flat cutting at the same depth, bones and 
teeth of pig were found. At 2 feet, tusk and tooth of pig; at 24 
feet in the middle of the rampart, several fragments of coarse 
black pottery, some having a rim, and -bones of ox; at 3 feet, 
pottery ; at 4 feet and 44 feet, charcoal ; at 5 feet, in the centre 
of the rampart, decayed bones and charcoal; at this level was a 
hard seam composed of clay, burnt ashes, and charcoal ; in it a 
quartz pebble was found. At 54 feet, the old surface line of 
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' the hill was discovered; it was composed of a layer of bluish 


coloured clayey soil, having a most disagreeable smell, compared 
by the men to that of exploded gunpowder, about 3 to 4 inches 
in thickness ; this was all that remained of the original turf 
of the hill upon which the rampart was thrown up. In it 
fragments of charcoal were found. The excavation was con- 
tinued to a depth of 7 feet 2 inches, but witheut further results 
being attained. 

20th September. A section 16 feet long by 4 feet wide was 
made through the outer rampart on the south side of the camp 
facing the Thorn Tree. I was obliged to leave before it was com- 
pleted, but General Pitt Rivers reported that the result was the 
finding of two pieces of pottery, one hard and red and the other 
soft and black, which was insufficient to prove anything. 

In a ravine to the south-east of the Beacon Camp and a little 
below Clutter’s Cave, against the roots of an old crab tree, lies a 
huge block of syenite. This stone is called the “ Divination” 
Stone, and has been described in ancient manuscripts as the show 
stone, suggesting that at one time singular religious rites were 
performed upon it. 

The exact dimensions of the stone I did not take, but simply 
measured the part that bore the appearance of having been. hol- 
lowed out by man. The hollow portion of the stone faces south 
and is 4 feet wide from east to west, and 34 feet from north to 
south ; the centre of the depression is 4 inches in depth. 

A little beyond isa British trackway still visible in places, 
leading from the top of the hill, to an old spring called 
“Waums” Well. 

A ditch extends all along the top of the Malvern Range, 
which is said to have been constructed by Gilbert de Clare, the 
(red) Earl of Gloucester, who married Joan of Acre, daughter 
of Edward the Ist. The Farl resided at Hanley Castle and 
received the rights of Malvern Chase as his wife’s dower, so, 
wishing to separate this from the lands of the Bishop of Here- 
ford, he constructed a ditch. It is hardly possible that a ditch 
alone without a fence or pallisading could keep deer and other 
game from straying. He swore his usual oath, “ By the Splen- 
dour of God, if I catch any man trespassing upon my manor 
I will cut off his hands.” : 

This ditch, which starts from the Worcestershire Beacon, is 
cut upon the Worcestershire side of the range, and is in some 
places very sharp and deep, notably on the high peak over Mal- 
vern Wells where are also too large tumuli, the centres of which 
are broken in and measure respectively 12 and 10 feet in 
diameter across the hollow (they do not appear to have been 
opened). The dyke may be traced on to the Winds Point (before 
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reaching which, not far from the pig-path, on a level side 
of the hill, is another tumulus), it then apparently makes 
use of the outer ditch of the Beacon camp past the place of 
assembly, and at the south-end goes off at right angles above 
the valley by the Thorn Tree, keeping along the top of the hills, 
crosses the Silurian Pass (where many old British roads or track- 
ways may be clearly traced, the principal of which runs into 
the Ridgway) over the Swinyard Hill up the side of Midsummer 
and Hollybush Hills, through the north side of the ditch of 
Hollybush Camp, down the declivity on the south out of the 
Camp, over the Hollybush Pass, and top of Ragged Stone Hill, 
This dyke or ditch must be of greater antiquity than that 
usually assigned to it, and I am inclined to think that it was 
originally formed by the Silures, or by whatever tribe held these 
hills as a line of defence and covered way from one end to the 
other ; from which they could keep a command over the plains of 


. Worcestershire and Gloucestershire. I am of opinion that it 


was formed subsequently to the camps, as the outer ditches on 
the eastern side of both have been made to do duty fora portion 
of it. 

It is very natural to suppose that the Earl of Gloucester 
adopted it as his boundary, but hardly credible that he should 
have had it dug out for the purposes assigned. 

When the Ordnance Surveyors were excavating in 1849 upon 
the summit of the Worcestershire Beacon, a small urn of Saxon 
pottery was discovered, containing charred human bones ; this 
urn is in the possession of Mr. E. Lees, of Worcester. As 
another instance of Celtic occupation of these hills, I may men- 
tion that in the year 1650 a gold crown or coronet was discovered 
by a poor man whilst making a ditch in the parish of Colwall, 
which is situate at the base of the Herefordshire Beacon. It 
has been mentioned by Camden and others. An old MS., said’ 
to be in possession of Jesus College, Oxford, states that a coronet 
or bracelet of gold, set with precious stones, of the size to be 
drawn over the arm and sleeve, was found at Burstner’s Cross. 
It was sold to a goldsmith in Gloucester for £37, who sold it 
to a jeweller in Lombard-street for £250, and he again sold the 
stones alone for £1,500. Thus we must imagine the gold crown 
was melted down. 

There are many traditions of coins of remarkable value having 
been found, but no one can say to what period they belonged. 

Before closing this paper, I may mention that having carefully 
weighed all the evidence, we may consider this large camp, as 
well as the other camps on Hollybush and Midsummer Hills, to 
be of late Cymric or Celtic origin, and that the latter camp is of 
earlier date than that on the Herefordshire Beacon, and that in 
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all probability they were occupied for a time by the Romano- 
British, as many remains of those people exist in the county, 
and the pottery appears to be of that period. 

I hope at a future time to be able to make another section 
right through the ramparts of the Citadel and of the Camp with 
a view of clearing up more conclusively the age of the castra- 
mentation. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Vaux remarked that he was intimately acquainted with 
the topography of the Malvern Hills, and could therefore bear 
testimony to the accuracy of the outline-plans exhibited. 

General Pirr Rivers saidthat although he had accepted Mr. Price’s 
invitation to join him during his examination of Herefordshire 
Beacon he had occupied himself entirely with the plan of the Camp, 
and therefore could not speak as to the position of the relics 
discovered ; but from Mr. Price’s account of the diggings, he 
concurred with him in thinking the results as to date doubtful, the 
absence of glaze on any of the pottery was certainly a circumstance 
to be noted in favour of a Celtic origin. But on the otherhand some 
if not most of the pits contained objects ‘of later date, and the 
examination of the rampart is scarcely sufficient to base any con- 
clusion upon. He quite concurred with the author of the paper 
as to the long mounds not being barrows; he felt satisfied that if 
Mr. Price’s explanation of them tallied with his own, they were 
artificial rabbit burrows, the supposed breach on the west side was 
clearly produced by natural causes. We had yet to determine to 
what extent, if at all, keeps or citadels in the interior of works were 
in use in pre-Roman times. Uouble and treble lines of defence 
were undoubtedly common. The scientific exploration of these 
camps is only commencing, and we were as yet without sufficient 
data for generalisation. 


JunE 22, 1880. 
E. Burnett Tytor, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following list of presents was read, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— he. 


For THE LipRArY. 


From Prof. F. V. Haypen.—The Great West, its Attractions and 


Resources. 
From Signor Francisco P. Moreno.—Viaje 4 la Patagonia Austral. 
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From = Soctery.—Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 1438 and 
1439 

From the Society.—Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 204. 

From 8. E. M. le Président de la Commission. —Compte-rendu de la 
Commission Impériale Archéologique, pour l’année 1877. 

From the RoyaL Acabemy or CopENHAGEN.—Oversigt over det 
Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs, 1879, No. 3, 
1880, No. 1. 

From the Mustum.—Archivos do Museu Nacional ™ Rio de 
Janeiro, Vols. II and III, Parts 1, 2. 

From the Eprror.—‘‘ Nature,” Nos. BBA, 555. 

Revue Scientifique, Nos. 50, BL. 

—— —— Matériaux pour l’histoire de l’homme, Tom. xi, 1. 3, 4, 5, 

No. 6. 


The election of RoBerRT WILLIAM FELKIN, Esq., and of 
D. Locan, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, was announced. 

Mr. Wilfred Powell exhibited some Ethnological objects 
from New Britain and New Ireland. General Pitt Rivers, Mr, 
Richard B. Martin, M.P., Prof. Flower, F.R.S., Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
Mr. Keane, and the President took-part in the discussion. 

Don Francisco P. Moreno exhibited two skulls from Pata- 
gonia (Rio Negro). 

Professor W. H. Flower, F.R.S., gave the substance of a paper 
on a Collection of Crania from the Fiji Islands.* In the discussion 
that ensued Dr. Allen Thomson, Prof. E. Ray Lankester, 
Mr. A. H. Keane, Mr. Park Harrison, and the President took 
part, and the author replied. 

The Assistant Secretary read extracts from a paper by 
Mr. Peter Bemridge, on the Aborigines of Victoria. 

The following papers were taken as read :-— 

a. “Land Tenure in Fiji.”—By the Rev. L. Fison. 

: “Welsh Customs and Legends.”—By the Rev. R. F. Kilvert. 

“ A Classification of Languages on the basis of Ethnology.”— 
By M. Gustav Oppert. 

d. “On the Asiatic Shoreline of the Hellespont.”—By Mr. 
Frank Calvert. 

e. “ Note on a Stone Implement of a Paleolithic Type found 
in Algeria.”—By Sir John Lubbock. 

J. “On Flint and Bronze Implements i in the Nile Valley.”— 
By Mr. R. P. Greg. 


Lanp TENURE in Fig. By the Rev. Lorimer Fison, M.A. 


It would be quite possible to stir up in Fiji a controversy about 
Land Tenure similar to that which has raged so hotly in India. 


# See pp. 153 and 174 in present volume. 
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An investigator who will listen to that only which the chiefs have 
to say about it, may easily come to the settled conviction that 
they, and they alone, are the owners of the land, and indeed of 
everything else; while another, who takes the statement of the 
commoners* only, may as easily satisfy himself beyond all 
doubt that it is they who are the real proprietors of the soil. 
Both of these inquirers would be right to a certain extent, and 
both of them would also be wrong. The statement of the com- 
moners I believe to represent ancient custom. That of the 
chiefs sets forth the extent to which they have been able to 
override that custom; and Her Majesty’s Government has now 
to decide the question between these two parties, It will in all 


probability be impossible to satisfy both ; but each of them has . 


aright to a fair hearing, and there can be no undue leaning 
either to one side or to the other without injustice. 

The question is between ancient custom on the one hand, 
and what the Fijian calls Valavala vakaturangaf (chief-like 
doings) on the other. 

This is equivalent to saying that the question is between Law 
and Despotism, with the reservation that it has yet to be 
decided how far the long prevalence of Valavala vakaturanga 
may have established a custom in their favour. 

It is not easy for civilized men to feel the power which 
ancient custom has upon tribes such as these. We are 
governed by laws which our legislators make for us, but with 
the savage everything is regulated by custom, and custom is 
law. Savages have no other law, but it seems to me to be 
unphilosophical to assert that they have therefore no iaw at all. 
For law is the rule which men are bound to obey because it 
was made by qualified authority. And the savage looks upon 
that authority as vested in the far-away ancestors of his tribe. 
The customs founded by them are the laws which he is bound 
to obey. An offence against them is more than lawless; it is 
impious. 

The question between ancient custom and the power of the 
chiefs—sufficiently difficult in itself—is further complicated 
by the fact that neither one nor the other is uniform throughout 
the group. Custom differs very widely. Succession, for 
instance, is agnatic in some places, and uterine in others; 
and they who are acquainted with the subject need not be told 
how great an effect this fact alone must have upon the customs 
of the people. The chiefs, too, in some places are very powerful, 


* Whenever the word “commoners ” occurs in this Article, the class of men 
known as the TAUKEI is meant thereby. 

+ “ Masterful doings” is a fair translation of Valavala vakaturanga when the 
expression is used in this sense. ' 
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while in others they have but little authority. Hence no de. 
scription of what is the usage in any one place can be taken ag 
of universal application. We may, however, take a certain 
neighbourhood, and analyse the constitution of the various 
communities which there present themselves ; for it is nec 

to understand this in order to get at the basis of Land Tenure 
For this purpose I propose to take Bau and its immediate 
dependencies. This, at all events, will not be unfair to the 
chiefs’ side of the question ; for it is in this neighbourhood that 
the power of the chiefs has attained its highest pitch. 

Here we find a number of koro (villages) all of which stand 
in a certain definite relation to the koro turanga (chief koro), 
which is Bau itself. Examining these koro, we find that their 
relation towards the koro turanga is not the same in every case, 
Moreover, some of them are inhabited by taukei (landowners) 
while the people of others appear to have no land of their own, 
We have therefore to ascertain whose is the land which these 
people are cultivating, what causes them to differ from the land- 
owning tribes, and what again causes these to differ one from 
another. 

Passing by the koro turanga for the present, let us examine 
a village inhabited by one of the land-owning tribes, and let 
us suppose our examination to have been conducted in the 
heathen days, in order that we may get at the unadulterated 
customs of the people. The koro is surrounded by moat’ and 
mound and war-fence, in good or bad repair according as there 
is war or peace in the land. It is divided into “ quarters,” of 
which, however, there may be more or fewer than four.* Each 
of these quarters belongs to a section of the community called a 
mataqali,t a word which fortunately tells its own history. 

Literally, “ mata ” means “ eye,” or “ face.” Hence Matanisinga, 
the Eye of Day,is the Sun. The secondary meaning of the word 
seems to be an eyefwl, so to speak, ¢.g., “a matai valu” = a band 
of warriors, “a mata veitathini”’= a band of brothers. 

Qalia is “to twist together.” Ifyou take two pieces of twine, 
and “lay them up,” as sailors say, by rolling them together on 
your knee under the palm of your hand, you “qalia” them. A 
still better illustration is afforded by the use of the word as it is © 
applied to cocoa-nuts. The nuts are first tied in pairs by 


* In some parts of Fiji the koro is divided into two sections, separated by a 
ditch; and the head chief is chosen from each section in its turn. 
sections are subdivided into “ quarters.” . 

+ The Fijian q is pronounced like ng in “ younger,” sometimes like nk. The 
vowels have their proper sounds, and every vowel is always sounded, even in the 
so-called diphthongs. The accent is nearly always on the penultimate. These 
directions will enable the reader to pronounce with tolerable accuracy every 
Fijian word used in this article. ; 
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raising a strip of the husk of each nut, and then knotting the 
strips together, but not so as to bring the nuts into close contact. 
The pairs are then laid across one another, and the connecting 
cords are twisted together. It is this twisting that is denoted by 
the word “qalia.” It is significant that ten nuts thus twisted 
together are called a “ qali,” while a bundle of ten “ qali ” is called 
a “koro” (village). The word “mataqali” therefore means a 
number of men who are “twisted together.” The twist is 
a common descent. 

A “matagali” is composed of the descendants of a mataveita- 
thini, or band of brothers, from each of whom is descended a 
minor division called a yavusa, and each yavusa may be again 
sub-divided into a number of vuvale, consisting of brothers 
with their families, who inhabit either the same house, or 
adjoining houses. That is to say,a number of vuvale make up 
a yavusa, a number of yavusa make up a matagqali, and a 
number of mataqali make up a koro. The people of a koro are 
theoretically of common descent, though they are not always 
actually so. 

If, therefore, the koro be compared to a cable, the mataqali 
are the ropes which are twisted together to form it; the 
yavusa are the strands of the rope; the vuvale are the yarns of 
the strand; and the individuals are the fibres of the yarn. 

If we examine a rope we shall see here and there fibres of a 
different colour, and even of a different material, from the rest, 
which appear to have got into the rope by accident. Thus 
there are certain individuals who are incorporated with a 
mataqali, but are not full-born members of it. And in addition 
to these, there are a number of people attached to it, who are 
not “twisted in” with the matagqali at all, but who yet belong 
to it. Oursimile fails us here, unless we take these unfortunates 
to be represented by the frayed out fibres which stand forth as 
if they belonged to neither rope nor strand nor yarn, but are 
nevertheless held hard and fast. Their status will be investigated 
by-and-by. 

These divisions are not unchangeable. They run into one 
another, and it is not always easy at first sight to distinguish 
one from the other. From an original vuvale several yavusa 
may be formed ; and each yavusa may branch out into smaller 
yavusa, and grow into a matagali. This process is clearly seen 
in the register of the Israelite families given in the 26th chapter 
of Numbers. In the first place, the sons of Jacob are the vuvale 
or mataveitathini—band of brothers—each of whom becomes 
the head of the household, and his descendants are his yavusa. 
Among the veitathini is Joseph, who branches out into the two 
yavusa, Manasseh and Ephraim. Each of these again becomes 
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by expansion a tribe or matagali. Thus “Of the sons of 
Manasseh: of Machir, the family of the Machirites: ang 
Machir begat Gilead: of Gilead come the family of the 
Gileadites.” The sons of Gilead who founded yavusa were no 
fewer than six, not counting Zelophehad, from whose daughters 
seem to have sprung all the Manasseh yavusa “on this side of 
Jordan.” 

In Fiji many of the original yavusa have grown into 
mataqali, some of which are widely scattered among the islands, 
Their common origin is known by the fact of their having the 
same god, who is called the Kalou Vu (God-ancestor). Thus, 
if the Israelites had been Fijians, Joseph would have been the 
Kalou Vu of all the Ephraimite, as. well as the Manasseh 
yavusa on both sides of Jordan. Beyond him would be Jacob, 
as the Kalou Vu of all the tribes of Israel. And beyond him 
again—unless he had utterly faded away from the tradition of 
the elders—would be Abraham, as the Kalou Vu, not of the 
Israelites only, but of the Edomites also, and other nations, 
His shrine would probably be a snake, a rat, a shark, or some 
other object: generally, though not necessarily, an animal; a 
reminiscence of the far more ancient totem, which, though it is 
older than the oldest Kalou Vu, still survives, as I verily believe, 
in the crests of our armorial bearings. 


LAND. 


The koro* has its own lands, distinct from those of other 
koro. These are of three kinds: 1. The Yavu, or Town-lot; 
2. The Qele, or Arable Land; and, 3. The Veikau, or Forest. 

1. The Yavu.—Each mataqali has its own yavu, which is the 
“quarter” of the town belonging to it. These yavu are sub- 
divided into smaller yavu, apportioned to the yavusa, and these 
again into lots smaller still, each family or household having 
its own. The household, it must be observed, may be composed 
of several families, the heads of which are brothers. It is in 
fact the vuvale, and is generally presided over by the head 
of the eldest branch. This smaller yavu is the precinct, and 
may be surrounded by a fence at the will of its owners. 

The yavu adjoin one another; but you must not build quite 
up to the edge of your own yavu, nor may your neighbour 
build up to the boundary of his. You and he must so arrange 
your houses as to leave a pathway between them. And when 
you cut down the grass and weeds in that pathway you must 


* The koro may have several affiliated koro, inhabited by men of the same 


stock. These we may call a community. I continue to speak of one koro only 
for the sake of convenience. 
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be careful to keep within your own boundary, unless your neigh- 
bour be helping in the work. To cut down the grass a 
side without his permission would be an assertion of ownership 
on your part. Great care is taken by the people to guard 
against encroachment here. The building of a new house is 
jealously watched by the neighbouring owners, and frequent ~ 
quarrels arise. When such a quarrel culminates in a fight, 
which is no uncommon occurrence, the chief has no power—or, 
at least, no right—to interfere as a partisan. He may stop the 
fight, but he may not strike in on either side. “ What are those 
people fighting about?” “Their yavu, Sir.” “Oh, very well.” 
That is the usual formula. 

The yavu is under the dominion of its owners, anc the house 
standing upon it is a sanctuary, which not even the greatest 
chief has a right to violate. No man outside of your own 
kindred can enter your precinct, and cross your threshhold 
against your will. Ifa great chief wants to kill a man who is 
within your house, you may at least delay the death-stroke. 
Clapping your hands crosswise, you say respectfully, “ Let him 
not be killed, Sir. He is in my house.” The chief may 
disregard your right; but his so doing would be considered ~ 
Valavala vakaturanga, and the “ chief-like doings ” here would be 
equivalent to “ masterful wrong.” 

In fights among the townsfolk you may take refuge within 
your house; and how hot soever the fight may be, your adver- 
sary cannot follow you thither.* Anything you' may have 
growing within your precinct—kava, bananas, breadfruit, or 
what not—the chief has no rightf to take from you. If he want 
them, he must ask you for them. This, at least, is the taukei’s 
statement of ancient custom. 

I have gone into this matter at length, because a great deal 
depends upon it. There seems to be a close connection between 
the town-lot and the arable land, and the ownership of one 
appears to go far towards establishing that of the other. Hence 
the people are extremely jealous of encroachment upon their 
yavu. If they be driven away by war, they will keep up the 
memory of the arrangement of the yavu with the greatest care ; 
and whenever they are able to return, each mataqali builds upon 
its old “ foundation.” 

2. The QrLE.—Beyond the koro is the Qele, or Arable Land, 


* If, however, the town be taken in war, the house is no longer a sanctuary. 
The ancestral gods have shown themselves to be weaker than those of the 
invaders ; and when they can no longer protect their own, va victis! 

+ I do not say that he has not the power. I am stating ancient custom 
as the commoners state it. It is this custom which establishes right, for 
custom is law. What the chief does because he has the power to do it is quite 
another thing. . 

VOL. X. Z 
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whose boundaries are clearly ascertained, and well known to all: 
In some places it is divided into lots, and sub-divided into 
smaller lots, each having its owner or owners. Elsewhere it ig 
not so divided, and all the joint owners appear to use any piece 
that may be convenient, provided always that they do not go 
beyond the lands belonging to their koro. 

3. The VEIKAU.—Beyond the Qele again is the Veikau, or 
Forest. The forest lands are not sub-divided like the gele, 
They are common to all the matagqali of the koro, and of the 
affiliated koro which make up the community. Its members 
have the joint right of felling timber for building and other 
purposes. But one community may not trespass upon the 
Veikau of another, and valuable presents are made in order to 
gain permission to fell timber on the lands of others. 

Hence it appears that the town-lots and the arable lands 
are divided among the taukei (landowners), while the forest 
lands are held in common by them. Arable land also, which is 
not in actual use, is in some places common to a certain extent. 
A taukei of any matagali in the community may cut grass or 
reeds from it; but he may not turn up the sod on any plot 
other than hisown. For instance, he may not dig upa wild yam 
which he may find growing there. He may take from the land 
that which grows wild* out of it, but not that which is growing 
in it. 


THE TAUKEI. 


From what has been already stated it seems clear that the 
land is vested in—or, at any rate, is held by—certain joint 
tribal owners who have a common descent. These are called 
the Taukei ni vanua, or owners of the land, and we have 
now to ascertain who they are. 

Not all the people are landowners. There may be attached 
to a mataqali a number of men, who, while they belong to it, 
are not full members of it. These may either be the descen- 
dants of Kai tani (people of another community, strangers, 
foreigners) or men who were not “born,” as the Germans have 
it. These two classes must be clearly distinguished one from 
the other. 

The Kai tani may have been in the first place fugitives from 
other tribes, or war captives, or other commoners who have 
become attached to a mataqali, but were not born into it. In 
some places these foreigners never become assimilated with the 
tribe among whom they live. The descendants of a stranger 
are strangers to all generations. Many of the tribes, however, 


* Fruit trees in the veikau are not considered to be of wild growth. 
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seem to have the power of assimilating* these foreign particles 
toa certain extent. A stranger may prove himself an excep- 
tionally useful man in the arts of either peace or war. Wishing 
to attach him to yourself, you give him one of your daughters, 
and with her a piece of your land, which is called. the 
Thovithovi ni Lou, or Vetiveti ni Lou.t He himself can never 
be ought but a stranger, but his son is Vasuf to your son, 
and inherits the Vetiveti in Lou if he remain in your koro. 
To the extent of that piece of land he is numbered among the 
taukei of your mataqali, but he is called a Taukei Vulangi 
(stranger taukei) and in some places this is the designation of 
his descendants for ever, or at least until their foreign extraction 
dies out of remembrance. If, however, they are useful men, 
and conduct themselves properly, they will be treated as 
members of the tribe: but if any one of them make himself 
offensive he will be reminded of his origin, and cautioned that 
he has no right to assert himself. A good example of this is 
afforded by the present’ Matanivanua Levu (Chief Herald, 
literally “Eye of the Hand”) of Rewa, who is the Vasu of a 
Rewa matanivanua, and was brought up by his uncle. He so 
conducted himself as to win the respect of the tribe ; and when 
his uncle died without male issue, he was elected by common 
consent to the office which he now holds. His son, however, 
does not tread in his father’s footsteps, and was put to open 
shame not long ago by a public reproof. “ How is it that you 
are impudent here ? Hold your peace, for your grandfather was 
a stranger.” 

The vasu§ has certain privileges with regard to his uncle, 
and can make free with his property to an extent which would 
be surprising if we did not know the vasu-right to be a sur- 
vival of inheritance through the mother under which the 
sister’s son becomes the heir, to the exclusion of the son. It 
is even asserted by a person well versed in native matters that 
the vasu can take his uncle’s land. But this is an evident 
mistake, arising probably from that gentleman’s observation of 


* Adoption is practised in Fiji, but only, I think, by a few tribes who have 
learned it from the Tongans. Cases have been brought under my notice as 
instances of adoption, but on inquiry I have found that the persons said to be 
adopted were looked upon by the people themselves as Kai tani who had become 
connected, but not fully incorporated, with the tribe. The custom of full 
adoption is very common in the Friendly Islands, and other neighbouring 


groups. 

+ “The Plucking of the Lou,” a tree whose leaves are used to line food 
baskets. 

t Vasu—elsewhere vatuvu, or mbatuvu—is a title of office, not a term 
of relationship. The latter is vungo—elsewhere vunga, quva, suquva, or i. 

§ The ordinary vasu are here spoken of. The vasu levu (great vasu) has 
extraordinary privileges. He is vasu to the whole community. P 
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the custom in Vanua Levu, where he has chiefly resided during 
his long stay in Fiji. In many parts of that island succession 
is uterine, not agnatic, and the vasu, or sister’s son, takes the 
land by natural inheritance, not by vasu-right. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Bau, where succession is agnatic, the vasu has no 
land among his mother’s tribe, excepting the portion which is 
given as her dower ; and he has this only when he takes up his 
residence with her tribe. Asa general rule this land is given 
only when the marriage is between two neighbouring matagali 
whose lands adjoin; and these are the marriages preferred by 
the people, for they cause no trouble about land. The Vetiveti- 
ni Lou are simply exchanged between the mataqali as they 
intermarry, and the mark remains undiminished. If the vasu 
choose to live in his mother’s koro, he will be allowed her Vetiveti 
ni Lou, but his position will depend upon his good behaviour. ° 

Hence it is evident that, in order to be a full-born taukei, or 
landowner, it is necessary that descent should be traced through 
an uninterrupted line of full-born males—to which statement 
we may now add the words “and of females also who come to 
their husbands in the proper manner.” 

A base-born child is not a member of the clan, though he 
belongs to it ; and even in cases of elopement (which frequently 
occur) though the offence may be condoned, and the parties 
recognised as man and wife, if the son of such a marriage assert 
himself too prominently, he will be rebuked by the elders— 
“You there! Let not your voice be loud. As for your mother 
we know nothing about her. We did not eat her marriage feast, 
nor did we make presents to her kinsfolk for her.” He would 
not be looked upon as base-born; and yet there was a fault in 
his birth which should suffice to keep him humble in the 
presence of full-born men. 


THE 


The resources of the language seem to have been ransacked 
for terms of contempt to pour upon base-born men. They are 
luve ni sala (children of the path); luve ni mbutako (chil- 
dren of theft); ngone sa senga na tamandra (children without 
a father.*) These terms are tolerably clean; but others, such 
as Kaisi, Kaimoro, Luve ni Qala, and the like, are simply 
untranslatable because of their filthiness. It is sufficient to say 
that each one of them is a denial of true generation. 

The great chiefs speak even of the commoners as their kaisi; 
but this, I am persuaded, is an unwarrantable, though a very 


* Not “fatherless children,” but “ children who never had a father.” 
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common, use of the term. The chiefs have made so wide an 
application of the word that it has forgotten its real meaning 
and needs to be reminded of it. It is used by the chiefs to 
designate all low-born men; but, strictly speaking, it can be 
applied only to those who are base-born, and to their descend- 
ants also, for the children of a kaisi are kaisi for ever. These 
are they who belong to the matagali but are not of it They are 
tamata tawavakayalo (men without souls.)* They have no 
ancestors, and therefore no gods save such as they may have 
made for themselves ; and they have therefore no portion either 
in this life, or in that which is to come. 


SuBJECT MATANITU. 


Keeping in mind the distinction between men who are 
“born” and those who are not, we shall be able to understand 
the relation in which the various koro connected with Bau stand 
to it. I have already explained that there may be in a 
community several koro inhabited by a people of the same 
stock, and together composing a community. One of these 
is the koro levu (great town) or koro turangaf {chief town) 
of that community, and is probably the “mother-village” of 
which the others are offshoots. There may be in addition one 
or more koro belonging to the community and yet not of it, 
All these together may, or may not, form a Matanitut a word 
hard to be translated, and which is generally rendered by our 
word “kingdom” for want of a better. Several of these village 
clusters subject to Bau are matanitii. 

There is no difficulty about these. They are matanitii which 
have either been conquered by Bau, or have given themselves to 
it. They owe some sort of allegiance to Bau, it being distinctly 
understood that the debt is binding upon them only as long as 
Bau is strong enough to enforce payment of it. They render 
military service, and make offerings of food and property in 
time of peace. This, however, is tribute, and can in no sense be ° 
called rent. They can refuse to pay it whenever they please 
to run the risk of refusal, and they have frequently been 
pleased so to do when political disturbances gave them a chance, 
They are not tenants of Bau: their lands are their own. ) 


* So also the Tongans say that their mea vale (foolish things) have no souls. 
They are the descendants of worms. 
4 + Bau is the koro turanga levu (great chief town) of all these village 
usters. 
t Tu = to stand erect. The word Tui, which we render “ King,” is siuply 
Tu with the preposition “of.” Tui Bau = the Tu of Bau. It is aleo found in 


Turanga = chief, Ranga = the Maori Rangatira, elsewhere Ra’atira = the 
Fijian taukei (landowner). 
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MBaATI. 


Other koro again are mbati to Bau. Mbati means teeth, and 
is an expressive term when thus applied. The mbati are 
warriors, freemen living on their own lands, and are treated with 
great consideration. Feasts are made for them, and they are 
paid for their services in war. When they are present at a 
Bau feast, and a pig is cut up, the head is given to them. If 
they consider themselves neglected in the portioning of the food, 
they may kill one of the sharers of the feast in the next fight. 
On their part, having eaten the feasts made for them by the 
koro turanga, they fight on its side in war if they do not 
consider it preferable to fight on the other side, as they 
frequently do. They are, in fact, mercenaries, rather than 
subjects, of the ruling tribe, and they can transfer their services 
to the enemy if they choose. The Bau chiefs, on the other 
hand, aver that the mbati are their own men, who are bound to 
their service. But history is certainly against them here. 
Dugald Dalgetty himself was not more free to change sides 
than are the mbati, though of course they have to count the 
cost. They cannot wse their freedom as readily as he could use 
his; for they are settled agricultural landowning tribes, whereas 
Gustavus could carry that unencumbered rover and all his 
belongings beyond the reach of vengeance. 


Qatt LEwE ni Kuro. 


On the mainland of Navitilevu behind Bau, and elsewhere, 
there are certain villages whose people are called the}:qali 
lewe ni kuro (contents of the pot qali). These are of the 
lowest rank, or rather of no rank at all. They are kaisi, the 
descendants of “ children without a father.” They are vakatau 
ni were (husbandmen) but they are not yeomen like the taukei. 
Neither the lands they cultivate, nor the town lots on which 
they dwell, are theirown. They are not even tenants. They 
are hereditary bondsmen, adseripti glebe, whose business it is 
to raise food for their masters. Their lords may oppress them, 
and they have no redress. In times of peace they must work 
for them, and in war time they must fight for them to the 
death. They cannot pay off old scores by turning to the enemy 
like the mbati. 

The position of this qali* seems to account for the contempt 


* Qali here is the same word as that which is found in “ matagqali,” but the 
qali to Bau and the Bau mataqali are two very different things. The “twist” is 
altogether different. - All the component parts of the Bau matanitii are some- 
times called its Qali—the Qali vaka Bau. ‘The subject mataniti are called the 
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in which the husbandmen are held elsewhere. Agriculture itself 
is by no means thought to be dishonourable. On the contrary, 
the highest chiefs are often diligent planters, and Thakombau 
himself sets an excellent example to his people in this respect. 
The husbandmen are despised, not because they are husband- 
men, but because they are kaisi, people without a father. - 


EMIGRANTS. 


In addition to the koro already mentioned, there are others 
inhabited by tribes who have either migrated from their own 
lands owing to disagreement with their kinsfolk, or have been 
driven thence by war. These emigrants beg land from a taukei 
tribe, and settle down upon it. They are not landowners where 
they are now living, but it does not follow that they are kaisi.* 
If they were taukei in their own land they cannot be placed on 
the level of the people without a father. You cannot degrade a 
taukei into a kaisii You may drive him from his lands, but you 
cannot rob him of his ancestors, And though he be an exile, a 
stranger in a strange land, cultivating the soil which is not his 
own, and paying rent of produce and service to a tribe that took 
none from his fathers, he is nevertheless far above the level of a 
serf. Tribes such as these are tenants at will, and the land 
may be taken from them whenever it may be required. How 
long soever their occupation may continue, it does not establish 
a title. The descendants of the taukei can always resume the 
lands, upon giving formal notice, and presenting some property 
or other, which is called “ the falling back of the soil.” 


ConQuEsT. SOROQELE. 


It is a disputed question as to how far conquest affects the 
ownership of land in Fiji. It is certain that in former days, 
when population seems to have been on the increase—or perha 
we ought rather to say when the tide of immigration was still 
flowing—tribes were dispossessed of their lands by other tribes 
who took them into their occupation, and are the taukei of the 


Qali turanga (Qali of chiefs), the Mbati are called Qali tangane (Qali of men), 
while the husbandmen are called the Qali lewe ni kuro (Contents of the Pot 
Qali). These terms, however, would, I think, be used only by the Bauans them- 
selves, or by strangers. Call a Mbati a Qali, and he will very likely answer by a 
club-stroke. The term Qali, in the sense of one tribe being qali to another tribe, 
seems to be applicable, strictly speaking, to the husbandmen alone. They 
are also called Qali kaisi, Qali vakatha = “‘ of a bad twist.” 

* The emigrants haye been spoken of as Qali kai tani (Qali of ype 
but this, I think, is a mistake. The Qali kai tani are men who were somebody 
else’s gali, but of whom you have got possession. They are yours, for you hold 
them, but they belonged to some other tribe in the olden times. 
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present day. But it is long since the population of the country 
ceased to advance, and the question now is: “Does conquest 
by a tribe which does not occupy the land transfer the owner- 
ship?” This is a question on both sides of which there is much 
to be said. A vanquished tribe in its extremity sometimes 
presents a basket of earth to its conquerors, suing for peace; 
and this ceremony, which is called the Sorogele,* is held by 
some authorities to be a formal transferance of the ownership of 
the soil. But we find tribes who are known to have made this 
soro, and others who were utterly vanquished and punished by 
long banishment from their koro, now in undisputed possession 
of their lands as the taukei. They have given evidence before 
the Lands Commissioners as the owners of land sold by them 


- since their return to their ancient sites. It must be admitted 


that the form of words used in the soroqele expresses the most 
complete abandonment of everything to the conquerors ; but the 
Fijian uses extravagant expressions on nearly all occasions of 
ceremony, and their evidence is of little weight. 

The question seems to be a vexed one elsewhere also. Thus 
I am told that the New Zealand Government paid three times 
over for a certain piece of land—once to the occupiers from 
whom it was bought; again to a tribe who claimed the title 
because their fathers were said to have conquered the inhabi- 
tants who knows how many generations ago; and finally to a 
third party who claimed, because their fathers had been there to 
be conquered. 

After listening to a great deal of conflicting evidence on the 
question from the natives themselves, I am inclined to think 
that the sorogele is a surrender of the fruits of the soil, but not 
of the soil itself. The land might be withheld for a time as a 
punishment, but it was eventually restored. Be this as it may, 
I am fully convinced that conquest without the sorogele does 
not affect the title of land It is certain that, though the 
taukei may be driven from their lands by a stronger tribe, they 
do not acknowledge the most crushing defeat as an extinction 
of their title. In fact they consider their title to be inextin- 
guishable as long as they themselves are not extinguished. It 
may be held in abeyance, but it cannot be destroyed. 


The foregoing is a necessarily imperfect statement of Fijian 


* Soro = offering of atonement. Qele = earth. 

+ Chiefs have sold the lands of conquered tribes to the white men, but they 
knew that they were exposing the buyers to a serious risk. “Why did you sell 
that land to those men?” I asked on one occasion. “ You know the taukei are 
in the hills, and that there will be mischief.” ‘ True,” said the old chief 
a ‘*but the white men have many guns, They are a war-fence to my 
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custom as to land tenure. Not only is it incomplete even with 
regard to the particular neighbourhood specified, but it would 
require endless modifications to make it fit in with the usage in 
other parts of the group, for there is no such thing as uniformity 
of custom in Fiji. I think, however, that it may be taken as 
fairly representing the broad principles of land tenure in Fiji, 
as they are held by the taukei themselves. He who makes his 
inquiries from the chiefs alone may come to a very different 
conclusion. 

I have very little doubt that the taukei’s statement of the 
case is a correct representation of ancient custom. But there 
has long been in Fiji a power which has been able to override 
that custom, and this is the power of the chiefs. Hence the 
actual usage is that of ancient custom modified by what we 
may call ¢yranny without insisting on the word’s being under- 
stood in its evil sense. We have, therefore, to inquire how far 
this modification affects land tenure. 

The power of the chiefs has been so long exercised as to have 
established for itself a sort of “ prescriptive right.” It has been 
in foree for so many generations that it may be said to have 
grown into a custom. Nor is this denied by the commoners. 
They acknowledge that they owe service to their chiefs, and 
they render it willingly. But they most certainly deny that they 
owe it either as tenants or as serfs. 

The chief is their lord, but he is not their landlord. He is 
but one of the joint tribal owners together with themselves. 
As a member of a landowning tribe he has his own share of the 
tribal land ; and, as far as rightful ownership of the soil is con- 
cerned, he has not one acre more. And farther, his share is 
generally less than that of the ordinary taukei, for this reason 
among others—the commoners usually marry within the koro,* 
or at least within the bounds of the affiliated koro, and their 
wives bring land with them. The higher chiefs, on the contrary, 
seek their wives from other, often from distant tribes, and there- 
fore do not receive with them any addition to their own share 
of land. There are even chiefs who have no land at all of their 
own among the matagali over whom they rule. 


CHIEFS. 


It may not unreasonably be asked, “ If, then, the chief be only 
one among a number of joint tribal landowners, how comes it 


* Sometimes they marry within their own matagali, though all the matagali 
are theoretically brothers and sisters, according to the Fijian system of kinship, 
because they are descended from brothers. ‘Lhe people say that these ae 
are lawful, because “sa yawa na nondra veinganeni”’ (their fraternity is fs 
away). 
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that he is so high in rank above the commoners? How, indeed, 
can there be any difference of rank at all among full-bormn 
men?” This question I will now endeavour to answer. 

It may be stated as a general rule that as long as descent is 
reckoned entirely through females, all the members of a clan 


_enter the world on the same level; and that, whatever distine- 


tions there may be, there are none of birth. Hence among 
the tribes who have that line of descent, and who have not been 
brought into contact with tribes having agnatic descent* so as to be 
influenced by them, we find no such thing as hereditary 
chieftainship. Many such tribes have no chiefs at all, though 
they may have men who are leaders in war-time, or of con- 
siderable influence owing to their position in the remarkable 
“clubs” and secret societiest which are of wide prevalence. 
Other tribes have elective chiefs, but the office is not hereditary 
in any one line. | 

But when descent comes to be reckoned through males—and 
it is sure to come sooner or later when nomad hunters settle 
down to agriculture—then birthright and polygamy combined 
produce marked distinctions of rank, and these distinctions 
become hereditary. 

An inquiry extending over fifteen years among the Fijian and 
many other tribes has convinced me that hereditary ruling 
chiefs are in the first place nothing more than heads of 
families. But when descent is through males, one family takes 
precedence of another by birthright, and its head is therefore 
exalted above his fellows. Thus, to go back to the original 
Mataveitathini (Band of Brothers) from whom the various 
yavusa of a mataqali are descended, the elder brother takes 
precedence of the younger, and the yavusa, of which he is the 


* This is an important qualification of the statement. In Fiji there are 
tribes in a state of transition from uterine succession to agnatic under the 
influence of that contact, and distinctions of rank are found amongthem. There 
is one community which begs its chief from another, because it has not yet 
learned how to manufacture a head chief of its own. 

+ The Rev. R. H. Codrington, M.A., of the Melanesian Mission, first called 
my attention to these societies. Some of them, he says, are secret, and some are 
not. The Suge, or Club, is composed of ascending grades, and promotion 
is bought with “ pigs and money,” the money being a sort of shell currency. 

The headmen of the highest grade in the Suge have great influence; but 
they are not chiefs, nor do they transmit their position by inheritance. Mr. 
Codrington states poutrey that there are no chiefs among the Banks’ Islanders, 
and he is of opinion that there are none in the neighbouring groups, where also 


descent is reckoned through females, ‘“‘ excepting where the Polynesian element is 
strong.” Of the term “chief” he writes—“ Travellers and others, who expect to find 
chiefs everywhere, use the word, but improperly. I have seen in print, as the 
personal name of a so-called chief, the very word which denoted his grade in the 
society.” 

ix self have found what seem to be traces of similar societies among the 
aborigines. 
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ancestor, takes precedence of the other yavusa. And since the 
descendants of the elder brother are the elder brothers for ever,* 
it is no wonder that so much importance should be attached to 
the birthright. No wonder that Esau was despised for selling 
his at so cheap a rate. No wonder that Joseph was “ displeased” 
when he saw Jacob’s right hand placed on Ephraim’s head 
instead of on that of Manasseh. 

But this is not all, nor could it of itself account for the dis- 
tinctions of rank which are found in Fiji. Birthright and 
polygamy combined are necessary to account for them. . Poly- 
gamy acts as follows :— 

Every chief of high rank has a certain wife, or certain wives, 
who are marama (high-born women—of “ good families”). These 
are called Watina Mbauf and his children by them are chiefs 
in their own right. But though all these wives are marama, 
one of them may be of a “ better family” than the others, and 
her child is consequently of higher rank than are their children, 
for rank is derived from the mother as well as from the father. 
Hence there may be difference of rank among high-born chiefs 
who are children of the same father by the watina mbau. A 
man may even be of higher rank than his own father, if his 
mother be of higher rank than his paternal grandmother. 

And farther, in addition to his marama wives, a great chief 
may have any number of women who are recognised as his 
wives to the extent that they belong to him alone. They are 
called Watina Lalai (his little wives) and their children are 
called the Kaso.t 

The kaso are veitathini (literally “ brothered together”) with 
the sons of the marama, but they are very far from being of 
equal rank with them. It takes nobility on both sides of the 
house to make a full-blooded chief ;. and, while a kaso is a chief 
by the father’s side, he is a commoner by the mother’s. And, 
since the chief’s lands all descend to his sons by the marama,§ 


* This rule, though common, is not invariable. 

+ Watina mbau = his wives. The word mbau throws a strong emphasis 
on its antecedent. 

t This term is very significant. The kaso are the spars which bind the body 
of a canoe to its outrigger. The chiefs being represented by the hull, and the 
commoners by the outrigger, the kaso are between the two, tied to both and yet 
belonging to neither. There is a superior class of the kaso, who are called the 
kaso vesi. It is impossible to explain all these distinctions within the compass 
of a single paper. 

§ Sarah was watina mbau to Abraham, and Keturah was watina lailai—(lailai 
is the singular, lalai the plural)—hence Isaac was his heir. Midian and the 
rest were kaso. “And Abraham gave all that he had unto Isaac” (Genesis 
xxv. 5). To the kaso “he gave gifts, and sent them away” Ishmael was 
not reckoned among the kaso, because Sarai gave his mother to Abraham in her 
own stead, whereas Abraham took Keturah. Both Isaac and Ishmael are called 
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the kaso are landless. At least they are dependent on their 
high-born brother for such portion as he may be pleased to give 
them. He gives them yavu for their houses, and land for their 
plantations. In return they have to do him service. They are 
his “tail,” or following, and must do his bidding. The descen- 
dants of a kaso who marries into a family of commoners are 
not exactly men of rank, and yet they are respected. Their 
descent from the great chief is borne is mind. 

Starting then at the kaisi or serfs, who are, strictly speaking, 
those only who are “ without a father,” we have an ascending 
series as follows :— 


1. Men who are not “ born” at all. 

2. Men whoare born, but not full-born, ¢.g., the descendants 
of a “stranger” who married and settled among the 
tribe. 

3. Men who are full-born, but not well-born, viz., the ordi- 
nary commoners. 

4. Men who are well-born, but not high-born—the kaso and 
their descendants. 

5. Chiefs who are high-born, but who do not attain to the 
highest rank. 

6. And, finally, chiefs who are so high-born as to be god- 
born,* the pure blooded eldest of the eldest of the eldest 
up tothe Kalou Vu who stands at the head of the line. 


But though the high born chiefs are thus exalted far above 
the commoners, land tenure remains untouched. How much 
soever of the fruits of the soil the chief may take by right of 
either birth or power, he is no more than one among a number 
of joint tribal owners, as far as the rightful ownership of the 
soil is concerned. 


“the sonsof Abraham” (1 Chron. i. 28) whereas the kaso are called “the 
sons of Keturah.” 

For a like reason the sons of the handmaidens of Leah and Rachel are num- 
bered among the sons of Jacob. 

* The Rev. J. E. Moulton of the Wesleyan Mission in Tonga, wrote to me as 
follows concerning the Tamahi, a title which is usually borne by one female of 
the very highest rank, who is chosen from among those of a certain royal 


eage :— 

“T believe the derivation of Tamaha to be Tama=child, and Ha =apparent, 
somewhat as clarus, or clarissimus, means illustrious. The son of the Tamaha 
is called the Tama-tauhala=the very Tiptop, the end and consummation 
of all things, towards whom all ranks and titles converge. And, if the Tama- 
tauhala have a son, he is no mortal. He is The Kiki=the god himself— 
literally The Lord par excellence, the Baal of the Baalim.” 

+ It is not of necessity, however, the eldest representative of the eldest branch 
who inherits the office of head chief or ruler, nor does the office necessarily 
descend from father to son. Qualification for the office is hereditary, but the 
Sffice itself is elective among the qualified persons. 
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The theory* of the old government under “Cakobau Rex” 
was that “the lands of Fiji are vested in the ruling chiefs, and 
are occupied by their subordinate chiefs (or vassals) and people 
in consideration for past, present, and future services.” It was 
further stated that the ruling chief “has the right, and also the 
power, to remove at pleasure any sub-chiefs or people from the 
lands they occupy,” all this being “ under a feudal system that 
has existed from time immemorial.” 

This theory was accepted by Sir Hercules Robinson, for he 
held that the land title as well as the sovereignty of the group 
had been transferred to Her Majesty by the chiefs, and that the 
people were only entitled to hold land sufficient for their 
maintenance. It seems to be accepted by Sir Arthur Gordon 
also, for sales of land have been made under his direction as if 
the Crown were the proprietor, and in his public speeches made 
during his visit to England he invited capitalists to buy Fijian 
lands from the Crown. 

I am nevertheless fully persuaded that the theory is founded 
on a mistake, and that if we approach the question of land 
tenure in Fiji with ideas based upon the feudal system we 
shall never arrive at right conclusions concerning it. The 
Fijian was on his way to the feudal system, but he was a long 
way from reaching it. The lands were not vested in any chief 
to the exclusion of the commoners, and the service rendered to 
the chief was not rent for land held by his tenants. In thé case 
of his own tribesmen it was theoretically a freewill offering 
made to the head of the house, the earthly representative of 
the ancestral gods from whom both givers and receiver claimed 
a common descent. In the case of the subject matanitii it was 
tribute. In the case of the “stranger” tribes, whom I have 
called the emigrants, it was doubtless rent, but the rent payers 
were not the tenants of the chief alonet They were the 
tenants of all the landowners, including the chief himself. In- 
the case of the Qali lewe ni kuro it was neither rent nor 
tribute. It was the produce of what may be called the “tribal 
farm” of which they were the slave cultivators. But they were 


* See a Memorandum on the Ownership of Land in Fiji, by the Hon. J. B. 
Thurston, in the Report of Commodore Goodenough and Mr. Consul Layard on 
the Offer of the Cession of the Fiji Islands. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, July, 1874. 

+ Mr. Thurston quotes a speech made at a presentation of pro as a proof 
that the lands belong to the chief alone. But, as I have alzendy stata, these 
speeches have very little weight as evidence on such a matter. Fijians use the 
most extravagant. expressions on occasions of ceremony. I myself once heard 
a chief deliver himself of the following graceful hyperbole: “We cannot 
express our thankfulness. Our words are too short for the length of our joy. 
O that we were dogs! for then would our gladness be seen inthe wagging of our 
tails.” 
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qali to the landowning tribe, not to the chief alone. The gali 
vaka Bau is qali to Bau, not to Cakobau. 

As to the chief having the right and also the power to remove 
at pleasure any sub-chiefs and people from the lands they 
occupy, he has certainly no such right, and very few ruling 
chiefs have ever had any such power. 

If, however, it -be laid down as a first principle for the 
guidance of Her Majesty’s Government that the chiefs have a 
right to do all they have done, because they had the power to do 
it, then there is nothing more to be said. The question is finally 
settled; and we may come at once to the conclusion that the 
commoners have neither land-right, nor any other right, because 
a drunken chief like Tui Cakau was powerful enough to sell 
whole islands and districts to the white men, and to compel his 
people elsewhere to make room for the wretched inhabitants 
whom he removed from their ancient sites. His own country- 
men—even the men of his own order—cried shame upon him 
for doing it. 

There is another side to the question, and I cannot state 
it better than in the words* of a Fijian taukei, which he wrote 
to Sir Arthur Gordon himself about a sale of land by a chief, 
which he considered to be scandalously unjust :— 

“T, Sir, am a Fijian, and am well acquainted with the tenure 
of land in Fiji (na kena i lakolako ni gele e Viti). The 
land belongs to us the commoners (na tamata lalai, literally ‘the 
little men’). Its division among us is not a thing of yesterday. 
It is from the old, old times. The land, Sir, of my grandfather, 
and of my ancestors, is mine. It belongs to me, and to my 
kinsmen with me. It is ours, and ours alone, it cannot be 
turned away from us. 

“That which our chiefs are doing nowadays is not just. They 
know the Fijian customs, and yet they sell the land without the 
knowledge of its owners. This, Sir, is a very great injustice. 
There are certain things for which our lands can be seized 
(e vakavuna na ka me tauri kina na naitou vanua). If 
we offend, as by laying hold upon one of our chief's little wives 
—the common ones, Sir, who are his house servants (a nona 
vanda saka ga), it rests with him to decide upon our punish- 
ment, whether it be that we are to make feasts for him, or 
whether he will take our land. And if he takes our land from 
us, he does but hold it in his hand; it does not become 


* T cannot answer for the strict verbal accuracy of my version. The taukei 
repeated to me the substance of his letter as nearly as he could remember it. 
He is a remarkably intelligent man, and I have no doubt that his memory served 
him well. I may add, in order to prevent a possible misconception, that he 
wrote his letter of his own accord, and at least twelvemonths before I knew 


anything about it. 
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‘ his absolute property (e senga ni nona me nona ndina sara). 


Thus, if my son were to offend in that way, and the chief were 
to take my land, I should wait until the heat of his anger were 
overpast. Then I should take him a whale’s tooth, or a spear 
to be my soro (offering of atonement), and to be the falling back 
to me of my land. And the chief would take my soro, and say 
‘It is well. That day is over and gone. And so my land 
would come back to me again.” R 

This is something very different from “the right and the 

wer to remove at pleasure any sub-chiefs and people from the 
lands they occupy.’* It is a judicial act, for which there must 
be just cause; and, though it withholds the land from the 
taukei for a time, it does not destroy his title. 

I am fully convinced that the tenure of land in Fiji is tribal, 
and that the title is vested in all the full born members of the 
tribe, commoners as well as chiefs; not in any one individual, 
nor in any class of individuals, which excludes the commoners. 
Though the tribal land is in many places. sub-divided among 
households and individuals, yet each owner holds for the tribe, 
and not for himself alone. He cannot alienate the land from 
his tribe, nor can he so alienate it as that his own heirs shall 
not inherit. He may, as I have already explained, give a piece 
of land together with his daughter to a stranger (kai tani), 
whom he wishes to attach to himself. 

This land, however, is given not to the stranger, but to the 
taukei’s daughter, or rather to the son who shall be born of her. 
Her child comes in among her father’s heirs as far as that plot 
of land is concerned ; but, if she die childless, the land reverts 
to her kin. It does not belong to her husband. 

No man, whether chief or commoner, is the absolute owner of 
the soil. He has no more than a life interest in it. He may 
dispose of that interest if he please, but he can do no more, : 
Nor is the whole tribe the absolute owner. Each generation 
does but hold in trust for the next, and the tribe is under 
obligation to hand down the tribal estate undiminished for ever. 
Land with the Fijian is not a chattel to be bought and sold. 
“The earth does not lie in our hands,” he says. 

But there can be no doubt that many of the natives, under 
the tuition of the white men, learned to treat it as a chattel, and 
disposed of their lands with the full understanding that they 
were parting with them for ever. Whether they had a right to 
do so, or not, is quite another question. In my opinion they 


* Mr. Thurston admits that, though the chief has the right and power to 
remove the people from their lands at his will, the exercise of his power would 
be regarded as an act of gross injustice, if there had been no failure of service on 
the part of the people. 
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had no such right.* Certainly neither chief nor taukei had 
any right, independently one of another, to dispose of the fee 
simple, nor do I believe that the combined consent of both 
chiefs and commoners could establish such a right. The land 
was a public estate belonging to all the full born men, and it 
was strictly entailed, the heir being the posterity of those men 
to all generations. It is impossible to cut off an entail such as 
this, for the heir can never be a consenting party. 

If, therefore, my case be made out, the cession of Fiji did 
not fairly carry with it all that was supposed to convey. It is 
certaint that, when the cession took place, the chiefs under- 
stood that they were making over the lands, as well as the 
sovereignty, of the group; but it is equally certain, from the 
commoners’ point of view, that they had not the title in their 
hands. It behoves us, therefore, to think well as to what we 
shall do with lands which have been thus acquired, for in all 
righteousness it is the management, not the ownership, of the 
Fijian estate which has come into our hands. 


Notes on the OCCURRENCE of STONE IMPLEMENTS in 
SoutH Russia. 


By D. Goocu, Esq., C.E. 


HavinG during four years residence in South Russia paid some 
attention to the presence of prehistoric relics in the immediate 
district around me, I propose to lay before the members of the 
Institute a brief account of my observations. It is seven years 
since I left Russia, and my memoranda and collections are 
to a great extent dispersed, I can therefore bring for exhibi- 
tion only a small portion of the specimens collected, and 
furnish a brief réswmé from memory of the facts of their dis- 
covery. 

From 1869-72 I was engaged upon railway work, and the 
establishment of iron works and coal mines in New Russia, at 
a site upon the sources of the “ Kalmiuss” river, centrally 


* I am not sure that the majority of my brother missionaries in Fiji hold 
this opinion, but Iam sure that they have acted as if they held it. There have been 
no fewer than forty-three of us in the group, and of these only three bought land, 
though there is not one of us who was in Fiji before the influx of the white 
men, and who did his work even decently well, so as to gain the confidence of the 
natives, but who might have had plenty of land for little more than the 
asking. 

+ Fw “it is certain,” because Sir Hercules Robinson, who was thoroughly 
open and straightforward throughout the whole transaction, was very explicit on 
this point. And a question asked by Ratu Savenatha on behalf of the chiefs 
shows plainly that they understood him. 
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situated on the portion of the Donetz coal-fields in which the 
bituminous coal is developed. 

During this period, upon explorations to ascertain the value 
of coal, lime, and ironstone beds, I became well acquainted with 
the western portion of the Donetz coal basin, an area 100 by 
60 versts, being much assisted by the Russian ordnance maps 
of 3 versts or 2 miles to 1 inch. 

The “ geology” of the district consists of a “ carboniferous ” 
base, in which the strata vary much by contortion or disloca- 
tion, but the surface of which bas by denndation been worn 
very nearly level. The dislocations and foldings are rarely 
the causes of scarps rising abruptly a little above the general 
level, which falls gradually southwards towards the Sea of 


This plain is typical of “steppe country;” it has been 
eroded alon¥ the lines of the principal faults and dislocations, 
till a river system is now mapped out upon it which has 
reached a depth of excavation of 250 feet ; it is along the eroded 
lines of the rivers, and coincident with the greater dislocations 
that the “ carboniferous” sections are clearly exposed, and should 
be studied like the leaves of a book. 

The plain, however, is quite devoid of any indications of the 
ferous strata below it, being covered by thick beds of— 


1. Triassic, marls, and sands—the thinning out of the north- 
ern beds, sometimes 60 feet in thickness. 

2. Thick brown clay—15 feet, with chalk nodules inter- 
spersed. It is devoid of remains of any sort, and is 
probably pleistocene. 

3. The “tchornozem” or black earth alluvium whica is 
so characteristic of all South Russia, devoid of organic 
remains, yielding worked flints (pleistocene ?). 

4. In pockets and patches, not easy to place in their true 
geological origin. 

(a) White and coloured clays and strong marl with iron 
ore of hematite character with very strong colour- 
ing of chrome and other oxides. 

(6) A boulder clay, like pleistocene, and containing 
bones, which fell to pieces immediately on exposure 
to the air. These appeared to be bones and teeth of 
hippopotami or allied animals. I had no means 
of ascertaining. 


(The whole of these patches and pockets which I 
noticed marked a line parallel to and not far from 
the porphyritic outbursts to the south of the coal- 
fields which ave its limit in that direction.) 
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5. Lastly, the river systems yield— 

(a) Sandy gravel with flints, at the junctions of 
several of the rivers on the northern part of the 
district ; 

(6) And close grey clay, the detritus of the district by 
the action of frost. 

The beds I hoped to find Anthropological traces in were 2,3, 
and 5, but on examination it was only No. 3, the tchornozem 
or “black earth,” which yielded anything; and the types 
found, as will be seen by the few specimens exhibited, seem 
essentially to be of a surface character. 

In travelling over the vast area of these steppes or plains 
the only things which contribute to the travellers knowledge of 
distance and direction are large tumuli or “moghili.” These are . 
very numerous; from the summit of one, I have counted 
100 in sight at once. They are solitary or in groups of as 
many as nine. They vary very much in size, and they are only 
found on the level of the plains, or as terminals to lower spurs 
at the forks of streams, left by erosion ; I have never met with 
any instance of them in the river bottoms. 

The absence of trees and the fact that the villages are all 
built in the valleys near water, makes the presence of these 
tumuli a very conspicuous féature of these steppes, as they 
really are often the only objects which break the level monotony 
of the horizon. ~ 

Besides. these “ moghili” there are large “fields” which are 
covered with small tumuli of about equal height, 2 to 3 feet, 
sometimes arranged with considerable symmetry. 

It is very doubtful whether these are barrows or only the 
mounds made by successive generations of the “steppe stoat,” 
which is very abundant, and whose burrows mostly, but not 
always, are to be found in the mounds. 

Whatever the origin of these fields, sometimes 100 acres 
at least in area, I could in no way trace any greater number of 
flint chips near them, and in several sections where the earth- 
works of the railway passed through them, there was not a vestige 
of anything found. 

The “ moghili,” on the other hand, from whatever date they 
may take their origin, are evidently places of sepulture, and 
when excavated yield weapons and ornaments, &c.,in bronze and 
iron with bones, and fragments and weapons in flint. 

The accompanying woodcuts represent examples discovered 
in “moghili” near to the village of Jeleznaya. Fig. 1 is from 
the interior of a mound terminal to a spur at the junction of two 
streams, fig. 2 from a“ moghil” on high ground near the same 
village. 
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These “ moghili” wihout exception have been examined for 
treasure. I never saw an instance of one where a pit in the 
summit or a hole in the side did not remain as evidence of an 
attempt to wrest treasure from its keeping; for the actual 
discovery of very valuable gold jewels in some, has raised the 
cupidity of the inhabitants from time to time ; and the “ golden 
legends” handed down of the gold, &c., which was buried in the 
grave of such and such a chief, leads to occasional attempts, 
when the country-side is out living on the steppes harvesting, 
to try their luck at the nearest “ moghili.” 

2a 2 
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In the villages now degraded to use as gateposts and door- 
jambs are to be seen graven stone images, with a high Parsee 
or Persian cap on. These are reported to have originally been 
placed on the summits of some “moghili,” chiefly the most 
conspicuous ones, but I could not with certainty trace the special 
mound from which any of these “effigies” had come. It seems 
probable that they were “ effigies” of heroes, whose mounds 
they decorated, and were probably also “ gods.” 

During the progress of our railway, the sections of several of 
these “ moghili” disclosed a core of stones, in which were bones, 
ashes, weapons, &c., surrounded by the stones in a heap or cairn, 
not apparently asa cist. This was surmounted by an earth 
mound with rough stones at its summit. 

Several were quite devoid of any relic save boulder stones, 
Only a few contained flint relics, and these, when present, some- 
times accompanied the bronze weapons, &c., sometimes were 
scattered in the earth of the mound. 

As I before said, all these tumuli bore ample evidences that 
they had been previously disturbed, so that the data furnished 
by them are very unreliable. 

The relics in flint found in the “ moghili” do not differ from 
those of the black earth bed generally, and I noticed that the 
vicinity of a large mound or group of mounds did not furnish, 
as I was in hopes it would dv, any greater number of flakes or 
implements than the ordinary surface of the steppes. In fact 
the majority of my finds were removed from the vicinity of any 
visible mound or barrow. 

I feel doubtful, therefore, whether in any case these mounds 
or “ moghili” can be ascribed to a stone age, and look upon the 
presence of the stone relics in the sepultures either as a matter 
of accident or their having been placed as charms with the 
corpse, such as seems to have been the case in some “ British 
burials.” 

Polished stone weapons are rarely found in these mounds; 
two instances only I had authenticated—one of these was an 
axe of ordinary type, the other I did not see. I met with none 
myseif. 

The implements found by me were only of flint, which 
mineral is plentifully supplied by the chalk formation under 
which the coal strata dip to the north. 

It therefore may be stated as the sum of my experience that 
the “black earth” is the true horizon of the “stone age ” here, 
and in types the “surface” group only is represented; the 
river gravels, which I had hoped to yield Paleolithic weapons, 
were devoid of any remains where I had a chance of examining 
them. 
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Even in the black earth the superficial stratum only yielded 
fints, and their presence homie the agency of man was 
specially marked, as all the specimens bore evidence of artificial 
fracture, and were the only fragments of stone of any sort 
to be found im the black earth, which is black mould in the 
finest possible state of division, and is remarkable for its utter 
absence even of grit. 

The most highly finished specimen exhibited is also the- 
most hightly finished I have found or seen from the district, so 
the range of art-development seems to have been low. The 
general aspect strikes me as properly placing them in the 

“ surface ” group. 

The implements embrace ‘cores, scrapers, knives, cutters, 
arrow and javelin heads, piercers, &c. 
I have seen no vestige of pottery. 
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Notes on Preuistoric Discoveries 1N Rossta. 


THERE is, on the whole, so little accessible information to be found 
in this country with regard to the explorations which are from time to 
time carried on in Russia, that I am induced to offer these brief notes 
concerning the examination into the remains of the stone age in 
the districts of Yaroslaff and Vladimir, made by M. Poliakoff, as 
deputed by the Scientific Academy of St. Petersburg. If they should 
lead to our obtaining fuller details, my purpose in putting them 
together will have been amply served. After looking in various 
likely sources, I have been unable to find any other account than 
that which I now bring before our Society, and which is given 
g the “ Scientific Notes,” in the number for December 
16th, 1878, of the “ Rivista Europea-Rivista Internazionale” of 


The region in which M, Poliakoff’s investigations were carried 
on may roughly be described as West Central Russia, viz., the 
districts of Yaroslaff and Vladimir. They appear to have been 
carried on partly in the alluvial deposits of the dried-up bed of a 
formerly existent lake,* near the town of Karacharovo (? Kara- 
karoff), partly through the excavation of barrows near Yaroslaff, 
and also partly by exploration of the sandy deposits (‘‘ poggiuoli,” 
strictly speaking = galleries or balconies,t but probably to be 
taken as = “ poggi,” 7.e., hillocks; in fact, sand hills or dunes) 
on the banks of the River Oka, in the district of Murom. 

It appears to me, therefore, that there are here three separate, 

_ and in all probability distinct, classes of prehistoric remains to be 
dealt with, and, to a certain extent, scanty as my present sources of 
information are, the different character of the various discoveries 

"bears out this view. 

In the bed of the old lake, as I understand the somewhat 
involved language of my authorities in regard to the “locus” of 
the discovery, remains similar to those of the Swiss lake-dwellings 
were found. Among these are enumerated unpolished implements 


* This lake-bed, it may be well to add, is described as bearing the appearance 
of having been the site of the detritus of a glacier (luogo di deposito di um 


+ The difficulty of fixing the precise meaning, in the present instance, of the 
word “ poggiuoli,” which received some attention in the discussion that followed 
the reading of these Notes, may perhaps best be solved by considering it to 
indicate banks or walls of sand on the river side. 
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of the palwolithic age (‘‘utensili di pietra rossa appartenenti al 

eriodo paleolitico””), accompanied by bones of the Mammoth, the 

hinoceros, and Bos priscus. The character of the deposits, we are 
told, indicated clearly the co-existence of man with these 
extinct mammifera in Russia as in other parts of Europe. The 
Lacustrine explorations of M. Poliakoff were made in company with 
Count Uraroff, and led the former to undertake a tour in Western 
Europe, to visit the principal archeological museums, for the 

urpose, it may be supposed, of comparing the prehistoric remains 
there with those which he had himself discovered. Among the 
sand-hills of the Oka, as I gather, both polished and rough flint 
implements were found in great numbers (“‘una quantita enorme 
di utensili di selce, levigati e rossi”) and of the most varied shapes 
(‘di forme svariatissime ”). I can only wish that it had been more 
clearly stated what was the relation which the deposits of rough 
and polished flints bore to each other in the sand hills and in the 
river bed, for the discoveries appear to have been made in both 
places. The flint implements, we learn, so far at least as the Oka 
deposits are concerned, were always accompanied by bones of the 
Castor fiber, Sus scrofa ferus, and Bos primigenius, species which, it 
is added, in some respects at least rather superfluously, no longer 
exist in the neighbourhood. 

With regard to the barrow diggings near the town of Yaroslaff, 
we are told that they yielded most important collections, including 
human crania of the neolithic period, accompanied by hammers 
and celts or hatchets of polished flint (“martelli ed ascie di 
selce levigato”’), and bones of many existing species of animals. 
As a geographical note elucidating the locality of these explorations, 
I may mention that the River Oka falls into the Volga near 
Nijni-Novgorod, the city of the world-renowned fair. In con- 
clusion, I can only regret that my details have been unavoidably - 
so meagre, but I trust these notes may lead to our learning some- 
thing more both as to the facts and the subsequent fate of 
M. Poliakoff’s prehistoric discoveries in Central Russia. 


On Jape IMPLEMENTS FOUND IN SWITZERLAND. 
By Hopper M. Wesrtropp, Esq. 


THE discovery of a jade implement in Switzerland has lately* 
given rise to a somewhat lengthened correspondence in the Times 
with regard to the locality whence it could have come from. 

Mr. Maskelyne and Professor Rolleston profess to believe it came 
from the East, and Professor Miiller has also adopted this view, 
adducing some fancied analogies to the introduction of language. 

There is, however, every reason to believe that the jade, of 
which the implements found in Switzerland is made, may have 
proceeded from some indigenous rock, if not exactlyin Switzerland, 
in some other European locality. Two “competent authorities” 


* Vide issue January, 1880. 
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write that jade is found in Europe, Mr. Page tells us that it is 
found “ in various parts of Europe,” and Mr. Bristowe expressly 
mentions the Harz Mountains and Corsica. Saussurite, which is 
termed by Mr. Bristowe, ‘“‘the jade of the Swiss Alp,” occurs on 
the borders of the Lake of Geneva and on Monte Rosa. 

According to Mr. Rudler, jade occurs also at Schweinsal, near 
Leipzig, and at Potsdam, near Berlin. 

Would not probability lead us to believe that it is safer to con. 
clude that the jade of the Swiss implement came from some 

of these European localities than to have recourse to the wild 
hypothesis of believing those implements came all the way from the 
East? To believe that these Swiss implements came directly from 
China, passing through numerous nations and tribes in prehistoric 
times, requires too great an amount of belief. It is a case of 
“credo quia impossibile.” 

In the Swiss lake-dwellings the implements discovered were 
made of materials found in the neighbourhood. At Wangen the 
rolled stones of the neighbourhood, originally derived from the 
Rhetian Alps, formed the material of the greater portion of the 
implements. At Moosseedorf the material appears to have come 
from the Swiss Jura (Rhalk), some from the Alps. At Nussdorf 
they were made of the rolled stones found in the lake close by. 
What is there then to prevent us supposing the jade also of which 
the implements were made came from some locality not far off ? 

Jade not being found in Switzerland at the present day is no 
proof that it never occurred there. Pliny tells us India is the sole 
parent of the precious stones, opals, yet at this present day no region 
of the Kast indies produces these gems; as Mr. Maskelyne writes, 
“we know of only two certain localities for opal, Mexico and 
Hungary.” 

The decision with regard to the locality whence the jade imple- 
ment came, does not properly fall within the sphere of the 
mineralogist, it more properly belongs to that of the prehistoric 
archeologist. If a mineralogist pronounces the jade of the imple- 
ment found in Switzerland, as Professor Rolleston writes, to be 
identical in chemical composition with New Zealand jade, to what 
a wild hypothesis may it not lead? Identity of chemical composi- 
tion, no more than identity of form, proves that an object came from 
one place rather than from another. The diamond of India and 
the diamond of Brazil are identical in chemical composition and 
in crystallised form, but no one will say that the Brazil diamond 
came from India. I have pointed out in my “ Prehistoric Phases ” 
that identity of form in stone implements does not prove that they 
all originated in the same country. Identical forms in stone 
implements are found all over the world among the most remote and 
unconnected races, this similarity affording strong evidence of the 
uniformity of the operations of instinct and the suggestive principle 
in the mind of man among all races and in ali ages. The pre- 
historic man was evidently solely guided in his choice of a material 
for his implements by its ‘hardness and toughness, “ properties 
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eminently fitting it for an implement,” as Mr. Maskelyne writes, and 
what can be harder and tougher than jade. That a green jade 
implement had “in some sense a sacred character,” is a fact too far 
above the mind of a New Zealander or a New Caledonian. If 
jade implements “were borne westward by emigrating peoples, 
as they might bear their household gods,” as Mr. Maskelyne 
writes, why do we not find household gods from the East also in 
Switzerland ? 

It is now a generally accepted view that, before the advent of the 
Aryans, the whole of Europe was originally occupied by a race of 
Turanian aborigines, evidently the race which used stone imple- 
ments. As Mr. Ferguson writes, “there seems no doubt but that 
the people of the stone age were generally, if not exclusively, 
of that great family which we now know as the Turanian.” in 
the opinion of MM. Rochet and Riitimeyer, the inhabitants of 
all the Swiss lake-dwellings of the stone age were ‘the same 
indigenous peoples (autocthones) in their different stages of 
gradual improvement. The Aryans appeared in Europe only at a 
much later date. ‘‘The Aryans,” writes Mr. Fergusson, “ were 
those who introduced the use of iron, and with it dominated over 
and expelled the older races.” 

No proof has been as yet advanced that Europe had any com- 
munication with the East, either in language or transport of 
tools, in the stone age. 

Can Professor Miiller tell what language was spoken by the 
people of Europe in the stone age, or if any Aryan words were 
used in that age? Greek, Latin, Celtic are attributed to an Aryan 
source, but we have no proof that any of these languages were 
spoken in the stone age. 

Prof. Rolleston remarks in his last letter to the Times that 
no jade chips have ever been found in Europe; he seems not to be 
aware that jade is a stone too tough for chips or flakes to be 
knocked off it. Flint, on the other hand, can be readily chipped or 
flaked. 

The presence of nephrite implements in the Bienne lake- 
to the improbability of these implements coming from the in 
prehistoric times. 

The writer of the leading article on jade in the Times of 
January 15th has made a strange mistake—he has made a 
scraper and a strigil identical. These two objects belong to 
very different and widely separated phases of civilisation. A 
scraper was generally of flint, and was used in prehistoric times 
by savage men for cleaning and scraping the skins of animals; a 
strigil was an instrument usually of bronze, used in Greek and 
Roman times for scraping off perspiration on leaving a vapour 
bath. 

In the discussion which arose on the foregoing, Mr. M. J. 
Walhouse expressed the opinion that the theory of jade being 
native and existing somewhere in Switzerland was quite untenable. 
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If it existed there, he said, it must still exist in situ, and 
would not have escaped discovery in this age of mineralogical 
and geological research and yet have been found by the prehistoric 
savage inhabitants. Moreover, no fragments or pieces in the 
rough have been found, but always shaped implements. The 
presence of jade in Western Europe at such a vast distance from 
its only known habitat in the remote East is certainly inexplicable 
in our ignorance of the extent of prehistoric migrations and 
intercommunication ; but it is more conceivable that objects which, 
like jade weapons, have always been regarded with superstitious 
respect should have been carried from country to country in the 
long unknown ages of antiquity, than that jade itself should have 
existed undiscovered in Switzerland till now. Besides the jade axe 
discovered lately in the bed of the Rhine near Geneva, which 
occasioned this discussion, several others, many of beautiful make 
and material, have from time to time been found in Switzerland, 
a minute list and account of which may be seen in Dr, 
Ferdinand Keller’s very exhaustive work ‘The Lake-Dwellin 
of Switzerland.” 
Mr. Carmichael, M.A., had also expressed his opinion on the sub- 
ject at a meeting of the Royal Society of Literature; he was 
unable, he said, ‘‘ to appreciate the great importance which had been 
attached, from various points of view, to the discovery of a jade 
scraper in a Swiss lake-dwelling. He saw no reason to doubt 
the antiquity of commercial and other intercourse between East 
and West, as well as between distant portions of the West. It 
appeared to him that all the tendency of researches into the 
history of early man proved such intercourse. Quite recently, 
a distinguished Cornish antiquary, Mr. W. C. Borlase, M.P., in 
the course of a series of barrow excavations in Cornwall had 
found in a barrow what he believed to be an Indian money- 
cowrie, a discovery which he had described in the first number 
of The Antiquary for January, 1880. On this discovery Mr. 
Borlase wished to base a theory that it was proof of an early 
Phoenician trade intercourse with Britain. This view. Mr. 
Carmichael could not accept on so slender a basis, but he could 
and would admit that it was an additional illustration of the 
antiquity of commercial and other relations between East and 
West. So he could not base any theory upon the discovery of a 
single jade instrument in Europe. But he saw no reason why 
jade implements, whether as objects of reverence, as some held 
them to have been, or of commercial rarity and value, should not 
have been from time to time imported into the West, just as much 
as money-cowries. The question of language, he thought, did not 
properly come into discussion. He did not feel bound to say 
what language, whether Aryan or Turanian, the Swiss and other 
lake-dwellers spoke, But it should be remembered that the 
term ‘prehistoric’ is necessarily used in a rather vague sense, 
and it is quite certain that some lake-dwellers coutinued that 
mode of habitation within historic times. Evidence of this, 
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he might mention, was seen in the first Scottish lake-dwelling 
discovered, that of the Dowalton Loch in Galloway, which he 
had himself visited in 1866, in company with Sir Walter Elliot. 
Household utensils with inscriptions in the Roman character were 
there found mixed with dug-out canoes, and other objects of the 
type ordinarily known as ‘prehistoric.’ There seemed to be as 
yet no evidence to show that any lake-dwellers in Europe were 
other than Aryans, and Mr. Carmichael could see no reason for 
doubting the possibility of the early importation of jade, or for 
basing on the fact, if proved, any special theories either as to 
the race, language, or religion of the importers.” 


“ SmITHSONIAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE.” Vol. XXII. 


Tuz latest volume of the “ Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
ledge” is more than ordinarily full of interesting matter. Tho 
article on ‘“‘ Antiquities in Tennessee,” by Joseph Jones, M.D., 
brings to light many curious and suggestive facts. The favourite 
mode of interment among the ancient inhabitants of Tennessee 
seems to have been in cists or stone graves, greatly resembling the 
prehistoric graves in Europe, especially as these stone graves were 
generally covered over with large mounds of earth resembling 
barrows, these being sometimes surrounded by extensive earth- 
works, and at other times raised near to fortifications which, in 
their mode of construction, have a strong affinity with ancient 
British cliff castles, the similarity being increased by the numerous 
circular depressions found in them like British hut circles, which 
led Catlin to believe that the Indians were instructed in these arts 
by a supposed colony of Welshmen under Prince Madoc, in the 
14th century, The stone graves of Tennessee are very numerous, 
and consist of small cists, which either contain bones of 
children or those of adults piled together after having been 
deprived of the flesh. These numerous small graves gave rise to a 
current belief in the former existence of a race of pigmies, but 
Dr. Jones has proved that the smaller bones are jnvariably those of 
children, whilst the adults, instead of being pigmies, must have 
been veritable giants, since many measured seven feet and upwards. 
These small cists would appear to represent the earliest burials, as 
in some cases they are found under others, the interments in which 
were at full length, in a species of stone coffin formed of slabs of 
stone, one slab frequently forming the side of two graves, and the 
whole being grouped round a central p idal altar, upon which 
stood a large vase or fire vessel, full of ashes carefully preserved, 
and with animal bones on and around it. Curiously enough, some 
of the small cists contained only bones of birds and small animals, 
and these were also found in the larger tombs, which contained, 
besides numerous vessels of pottery of various shapes and colours, 
beads and shell ornaments beautifully made, stone axes and arrow- 
heads, and many curious clay images, but no arta excepting 
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a few copper ornaments. The cross appears prominently on some 
of the vases. All the crania appear to have been more or legs 
artificially compressed. Dr. Jones also speaks of some, burials 
in caves and of curious rock paintings, and sums up by pointing 
out the differences existing between the burial customs in Tennessee 
and other parts of America. The difference in the form of their 
idols he regards as suggestive of an Eastern or Chinese origin, and 
the presence of large sea shells as proving either commercial 
relations with the shores of the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Pacific, or that these shells had been preserved in migrations 
from remote regions, “a conclusion,” he says, “sustained by 
representations of Mexican and Central American birds and 
animals on their pipes and culinary vessels, and by the use of 
obsidian, fluor spar, and serpentine in the construction of their 
idols and warlike implements.” 

The article which follows, on ‘The Sculptures of Santa Lucia, 
Cosumalhuapa, in Guatemala,” by S. Habel, M.D., presents us with 
some discoveries in Guatemala, consisting of very remarkable scul 
tures from Santa Lucia, Cosumalhuapa. These sculptures, although 
they bear a certain resemblance to those of Mexico, have yet so 
many peculiarities of their own as to prove them to be the work of 
a different, though cognate people, whom the author considers to 
have excelled the Mexicans not only in design, but in degree of 
culture, as illustrated by these sculptures. The first noticeable 
peculiarity consists of one or more curious staves, variously bent, 
proceeding from the mouth or girdle of the figures, which the author 
believes to be intended to represent speech; the staff being so bent 
and divided by buds or nodes as to be easily translateable should 
the key be forthcoming ; then there are certain signs supposed to 
denote numerals; as also tokens of an approach to anthro 
morphism, the sun and moon being represented by the head and 
shoulders of human figures very highly adorned, the cross figuring 
conspicuously among the emblems of the moon goddess. The 
worshippers of both, present human heads of different races as 
sacrifices, and there is a great peculiarity in the dress of the latter ; 
they invariably wear a garter with a loop round the right knee, 
the toes of that foot being bare, whilst the left foot is enveloped in 
a curious shoe. Much more might be said of these remarkable 
sculptures did space permit. 

The next article describes the Smithsonian Archeological 
Collection, of which we can only say that it is full of interest, 
most of the articles greatly resembling the prehistoric remains 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. More particularly noteworthy are the 
stones with cup markings, supposed to have served as nut stones 
and paint mortars; some splendid Mexican vases; and some 
sculptured foot-marks from Missouri, strongly resembling those 
of Buddha from India. 

‘Then follows an article upon “The Palenque Tablet,” illustrated 
by some splendid plates; containing also a dissertation on “ Abori- 
ginal Writing in Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America,” and an 
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Appendix relating to the “ Ruins of Yucatan and Central America,” 
but of which a bare mention must suffice. 

The last of the ‘“ Contributions,” on the “Cave Relics of -the 
Aleutian Islands,” deserves a more elaborate review than we can here 
bestow upon it. These relics are referred to the later prehistoric 
age, but as the date 1720 to 1730 is given, we must understand 
the term prehistoric to mean simply the time preceding the dis- 
covery of these islands by the Russians in 1757; and the chief 
value of the relics consists in the evidence afforded by them of the 
continuance to so late a period among this primitive people of 
habits and customs which seem traceable to Egypt, Peru, and 
Central America, in very remote epochs. The mummies of the 
Aleutian Islands bear a strong resemblance to those of Peru, but 
they also have an affinity to those of Egypt, although not to so 
great an extent. The most noteworthy resemblance to Peruvian 
mummies is in the crouching position, and in the use of a net as 
one of the coverings. The net as a covering for the dead is found 
not only among the Aleuts and Peruvians, but also in Australia 
and Ancient Egypt, where the mummies are frequently enveloped 
in ornamental netting, looking like a survival of an older custom. 
Hutchinson, in “‘Two Years in Peru,” says that in Granada and 
among the Chinchas of South America the net is a symbol of death, 
and doubtless it had the same significance elsewhere. Another 
curious part of these Aleutian burials is the use of masks as 
a covering for the faces of the dead, in this also reproducing 
a custom very widely distributed among ancient peoples. But 
perhaps the strongest resemblance of all may be found between 
these burials and those mentioned in the first part of the same 
book on the cave burials in Tennessee, where we see not only the 
same crouching position adopted, but also that the coverings 
of the corpse bear a strong affinity, consisting of skins and of net- 
work, into which birds’ feathers have been inserted, red being the 
prevailing colour in both instances, although the coverings of the 
Aleutian mummies seem to have been more elaborate and numerous, 
these varying, however, in both places, according to the wealth of 
the deceased or the affection of the survivors. 

Altogether, there is much food for thought in this volume of 
the “Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” The more we 
study American archeology and ethnology, the more convinced 
do we become that as yet we stand but on the threshold of 
knowledge, peering feebly into the dark unknown, whilst every 
contribution which takes us a step nearer to light and truth must 
ever be hailed with pleasure and gratitude. American antiquaries, 
as a rule, seem inclined to under-rate the age and importance 
of their prehistoric remains; but we cannot doubt that the -more 
these remains are studied, the farther back they will be pushed in 
the history of our race, and the more important will they become 
in establishing the migrations and intercommunications of. far 
distant times, the clue to which has long been lost. 

A. W. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HisToORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Humax 
Race.” Lectures and Dissertations by Lazarus GuiczR. Trans. 
lated from the Second German Edition by Davip Asuzr, Ph.D, 
London: Triibner and Co., 1880. 


Tis work consists of five lectures delivered in the years 1867- 
1870, and of an essay written in 1869-70, intended for a scientific 
periodical, but which was not sent to its destination owing to the 
author’s death. The dissertations are chiefly concerned with the 
Indo-European peoples, but the first and second lectures have a 
wider scope. In these two lectures, which treat of language and 
of the earliest history of the human race in the light of language, 
we have a general application of the author’s method. The value 
of this cannot be denied. Geiger well says, ‘‘ Notes are to music 
what language is to the objects of human thought,” and if this is 
so, the study of language ought to reveal the ideas formed by man 
in past ages, and the condition of culture exhibited at various stages 
in the development of human kind. 

Judging from the words common to the peoples of the widespread 
Indo-European stock, the primitive race from which they are 
sprung cannot have reached a very high degree of civilisation. 
Geiger considered that the “most embryonic forms of the Indo. 
European nature” were represented by the barbarous inhabitants 
of Britain, who exhibited the original stage of Keltic culture. As 
depicted by Geiger, that primitive race must have consisted of a 
light-haired and blue-eyed people, who painted or tattooed their 
bodies; practised cannibalism, which they regarded as ‘‘a down- 
right good religious action ;” and had no other notion of justice than 
that expressed in the formula “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth.” Nevertheless, they “ possessed a political organization, bred 
cattle, carried on agriculture, and even trade, and had productions 
of skill and industry exhibiting a comparatively high stage of culture, 
and a not inconsiderable intercourse with other peoples.” Thus 
they possessed the ox, sheep, pig, horse, stag, and dog, although 
Geiger thinks that they knew the last-named animal only in its 
wild state. They cultivated rye and barley, but it is very im- 
probable that they were acquainted with wheat. They possessed 
gold and iron, and perhaps also silver and brass, but probably not 
copper, and they did not know pearls or precious stones. They 
made use of vehicles on land and water, but in their navigation 
they used oars, and not sails. In the preparation of their food 
they had recourse only to the process of roasting, and fire was 
produced by the wooden fire-drill, the mode still employed by 
many uncultivated peoples. Of weapons, they possessed the sword, 
but not the bow, for which, as well the arrow, each branch of the Indo- 
European family employs a special word; and their tools and 
implements were of the simplest description. Finally, their senses 
had not the fine development observed among the present European 
peoples. 
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Although “the sense of the colours familiar to them was ex- 
ceedingly keen and lively,” yet their perception of colour was 
limited, and appears to have been restricted to black, red, and 
yellow or golden. These colour-notions were based on the he- 
nomena of the night, the dawn, and the sun, “ which produced an 
impression on the people of those times such as we are now scarcely 
able to conceive or to feel.” 

The facts referred to by Geiger, as showing the notions formed 
by the primitive Indo-Europeans, and the condition of life they had 
reached, are of great interest from this point of view. The interest 
attached to them is increased when we consider the light they may 
be made to throw on the primitive home of that race. The con- 
clusion arrived at by our author on this point is that the primitive 
Indo-European stock was of Northern origin, Germany having been 
its home. This notion is so contrary to what is now almost 
universally supposed, that the arguments in its favour will hardly 
receive the attention they deserve. They are, however, far from 
convincing, and, indeed, the facts by which they are supported are 
consistent with an Asiatic origin of the primitive race from which 
the Indo-European peoples have sprung. Geiger starts with a 
physiological argument. He affirms that the fair type, represented 
by the combination of light hair and blue eyes, is essentially con- 
fined to those peoples, who have therefore remained most unmixed 
where the blonde type shows itself purest, i.e.,in Germany. His 
other arguments are derived from language. Thus, on the pre- 
sumption that, while they were acquainted with rye and barley 
they had no knowledge of wheat, he assumes that the primitive 
race must have lived in Northern Europe, as an area in which rye 
and barley, but not wheat, would thrive is to be found only in that 
region. Another argument is drawn from the names applied to 
tree vegetation, particularly the birch, the beech, and the ‘oak. 
These trees are especially prominent, and, according to our author, 
as they received their names at one and the same time, they must 
have been found together in the region where they were named. 
The birch, to the primitive Indo-Europeans, was the light or white 
tree, and the beech the dark or black tree, except among the 
Greeks, who have applied the early name of this tree to the oak, as 
the Romans transferred the name of the birch to the ash. The 
explanation of these facts given by Geiger, who places the ancient 
German area of the beech tree in the Thuringian Forest, is that 
“the Romans, or rather their near Italian kindred and ancestors, 
populated Italy from the north, and therewith the birch dis- 
appeared from their view; the Greeks, advancing still farther to 
the south, now no longer required the old name for the beech. In 
the conception of the Italics, the birch was superseded by the’ ash, 
which, from its whitish hue, reminded them of it, and for the 
Greeks a similar oak took the place of the beech.” This appears, 
however, to be inconsistent with the further remark that the 
general word “tree” was used for the “oak” by the Greeks 
and also the Kolts. Another argument in support of the con- 
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clusion that the primitive Indo-Europeans had & Northern origin ig 
derived from the fact that “the common vocabulary shows ug 
snow and ice, winter and spring, but not summer and autumn,” 
Their early habitation in a temperate, but still frosty climate, agrees 
with “the poverty of the Indo-European languages in common 
names for insects.’ Thus, ants, gad-flies, and gnats, were known, 
but not the spider or the bug. Again, the primitive race were 
acquainted with the bear, wolf, moose, badger, fox, otter, and 
beaver, but not with the jackal. Among birds, they knew the 
vulture, raven, starling, wild goose, and duck, but not the pigeon. 
They had a general word for worm, and also for serpent. They 
had no such word for shell, and the only fish having a common 
name is the eel. 

Assuming that these particulars, obtained by a comparison of the 
vocabularies of the Indo-European peoples, can be relied on, it by 
no means follows that their primitive home was in the region 
pointed out by Geiger. The flora mentioned by him is that of the 


- temperate zone, which comprises the whole of Central Asia, as well 


as Central Europe. 

That flora is met with in the Altai region, which possesses also the 
pine, a tree known to the Indo-Kuropeans before their separation, 
but not indigenous to Germany, as our author’s theory would 
require. The primitive fauna of that race was no less Asiatic in 
character, and the fact that it did not include any fish but the eel 
shows that the early home of the race can hardly have been in 
proximity to the ocean. The Indo-Europeans have no expression 
“‘ properly and exclusively ’’ signifying the sea, nor does their ancient 
common language possess a word for “salt” or for “wave.” They 
must therefore have been an inland people, and as the Altai region 
of Central Asia possesses also all the metals known to them, we 
shall perhaps be justified in looking to this region as their primitive 
home, unless it is to be sought in a more northern area in th? 


‘valley of the Yenisei, or the Obi, the climate of which more nearly 


resembles that of the early Indo-Europeans, with its two months 
of summer and ten months of winter, as mentioned in the Persian 
Vendidad. M. Elisée Reclus, in the “ Nouvelle Géographie 
Universelle,” states that the extinct civilised peoples who formerly 
inhabited Siberia are now popularly spoken of by the general name 
of Tchoudes. The principal seat of their civilisation was in the 
mountains near the Yenisei, and M. Reclus thinks that they 
were exterminated in the long wars which preceded the migration 
of the Barbarians. The Tchoudes were of Finnish origin, and in this 
fact we have a confirmation of the opinion that the primitive home 
of the Indo-Europeans was in Central Asia, and not in Germany. 
One of Geiger’s chief arguments is based on the assumption that 
the combination of light hair and blue eyes found in the fair 
German type is essentially Indo-European. After accounting for 
the black hair and eyes of the Hindovus and other dark members 
of this stock by intermixture with peoples of a dark type, he says, 
“ But since, so far as we are aware, no non- [Indo-European people 
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ever existed from which the Northern Indo-Europeans could 
have contracted the light colour, we are, from the ethnological 
point of view, certainly more justified in regarding the fair type, 
wherever we meet with it, as the unalloyed Indo-European type. 
This view favours the assumption that the Indo-Europeans have 
remained most unmixed where the blonde type shows itself purest.” 
The answer to this reasoning is that in the North a people does 
exist from whom the Indo-Europeans may have obtained their 
light colour, as Geiger himself in reality admits when he says that 
“Tn the North, neighbouring Fin tribes in some measure partake of 
this peculiarity.” These tribes belong to the great Tchoude 
family, the ancestors of whom were doubtless in contact with the 
primitive Indo-Europeans in their Asiatic home, if, indeed, they did 
not bestow the fair features which Northern Europeans now 
exhibit. Numerous facts bearing on the position occupied by the 
ancient Tchoudes in relation to the history and development of the 
human race are being gradually collected, and they will probably be 
found to throw much light on the origin of the Indo-European 
and other so-called “ Caucasian ”’ peoples. 

We have but little space left, and can only casually refer to the 
other questions discussed in Geiger’s work. It may be admitted 
that language originally expressed only visible activities, and that 
at one time it had not any existence, without the necessity of suppos- 


ing that man was at any time without reason. Of course, this 


depends on what is meant by “reason,” and when reference is made 
to “a being that neither speaks nor thinks, at least certainly not in 
the sense in which we are conscious of thinking as our inborn 
human possession,” we see that our author uses the word in a 
sense different from that in which it must be employed in case 
the faculty of reasoning is allowed to the ape or the dog. That 
animals do reason there can be no question, and if so man must 
always have possessed that faculty. The conclusion arrived at in 
the Lecture on Colour-Sense in primitive times, that “ We must 
assume a gradually and regularly rising sensibility to impressions 
of colour, analogous to that which renders glaring contrasts of 
colour so unbearable to a cultivated taste, while the uneducated 
taste loves them,” is of great importance, as showing that the 
impressions conveyed through our sense organs may have received 
their present form by a gradual process of development or 
differentiation. 

The Lectures on the Origin of Tools and of Writing, and on the 
Discovery of Fire, are full of interesting matter and ingenious 
speculation. Our author traces the discovery of fire to a religious 
origin, and he affirms that the fire-drill was invented for the purpose 
of religious worship, and that man “ only subsequently learned to use 
it in practical life.” He further supposes that the discovery of 
fire by means of the fire-drill was accidentai, and that the “religious 
toying consisted essentially only in the rotatory motion without 
regard to what might become of it.” This idea is hardly consistent, 
however, with the further statement that “this mode a ite. 
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fire well suits the character of a period when man was not onl: 
destitute of any metal, but even as yet of stone implements, that is 
to say, of a wood age, such as must have preceded the stone age.” 
The turning of the fire-drill in religious worship may have been 
connected with sun-worship, but we can hardly believe that this 
worship was introduced in the wood age, or that the use of fire 
was not known until after its introduction. It may, nevertheless, 
be true that ‘“‘ with the use of fire the mode of producing it, the 
primitive fire apparatas of the earliest times, was simultaneously 
diffused.” As to the supposed wood age we much doubt its ever 
having existed, and even the production of fire by means of the 
drill may have been preceded by the use of the primitive flint and 
steel still employed by the natives of Tierra de Fuego, as it was 
formerly by the cave-dwellers of Europe. While disagreeing with 
many of Geiger’s conclusions, we do not hesitate to say that the 
work under review is deserving of careful study, and we con- 
gratulate its translator, Dr. Asher, on the able manner in which 
he has performed his task. We hope that this volume of Triibner 
and Co’s. English and Foreign Philosophical Library will have 
many readers. 


C. S. WAKE. 
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